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CADBURY’S COCOA is an ideal 
beverage for Children, promoting 


ment in a remarkable degree. 
The MEDICAL MAGAZINE says: “For 
Strength, for Purity, and for 
Nourishment, there is nothing 
superior to be found.” 
The LANCET says: “Cadbury’s 
Cocoa 


highest purity.” 


.SOLD _._ |. 
EVERY WHERE. 


e Ee e ~ . 


TRAXSMIGSION AT 
Booz Barzs. : 


| ABSOLUTELY PURE, uno: BEST 


healthy Growth and Develop-. 


represents the standard of 


P.W. PEARSON'S P.W 
100,000 PRIZES COUPON. 
August 26th, 1899. 
Bo. 16. Pe. 
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COLORLESS, 
FRAGRANT. 
‘NON POISONOUS. 


ALSO 
POWDER SOAPS, 
EMBROCATION,&& 
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Stationgzrs’ Hatt, 


ee free from all admixtures such as 
Kola, Malt, Hops, etc. 


No Alkali 
used to 
darken 
the 
colour. . 


CADBURY’S is a perfectly safe and 
reliable Cocoa, containing all the 
full nourishing properties of the 
Cocoa bean. It is “a Perfect 
Food.” 


DW When asking for Cocoa, insist 
on having CADBURY'S—sold only in 
Packets and Tins—as other Cocoas are 
often substituted for the sake of extra 
profit. : 


: BIRD'S 


CUSTARD 
POWDER 


makes a perfect high-class 

Custard at a minimum of 

7 and trouble. Used by- 
_alt the leading Diplomées of 

the South Kensington School 

of Cookery. Invaluable also 

for a variety of Sweet Dishes, 

recipes for which accompany 

each packet. 


AS AN ARTICLE OF DIRT 


BIRD'S CUSTARD is unrivalled 
for Nutriment and Delicacy of 
Flavour. itis the ONE THING 
NEEDED with all Fresh, 
Stewed or Tinned Fruits. 
Rich, Cream-like and Whole- 
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“A Perfect Beverage. 


GALLAHER’S 
‘TWO, FLAKES" 


TOBA \C C9. ON GETTIN 
IN “THEIR "t 2, or 40z. DECORATED TINS, 
SEOURED BY PATENT BAND. 


KEEPS THE SKIN COOL 


AND 


REFRESHED. + 


Botties, Gel. and 1/- 
SOLR MAKERS: 


'M. BEETHAM & SON, 
CHELTENHAM, 


IT ENTIRELY 
REMOVES AND 
PREVENTS ALL 


IRRITATION, — &c. 


Is Unequalled as a SKIN TONIC & BMOLLIENT: 


For CARRIAGES, “Dawrigive Hk, “A 
For MOTOR-CARS, [and post free, a 


Is For CYCLES, DUNO LOP Ty R ES 


THE FINEST 
First in 1888, Foremost Ever Since. 
ToS The DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE COMPANY 114, ALMA STREET, covenrey. 


i IN THE WORLD. 160 to 1¢6 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.c’. 
s e e 


Branches: Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Nottingham, Manchester, G ow, Dublin, &e, 


some, and will never DIS- 
AGREE. 


” Pesevintine Booklet, “All | 


YOU CANNOT BE SURE THAT IT IS |-~ 


WATSON’S MATCHLESS CLEANSER 


Has the Largest Sale of tol-sretayt 4. 4- Beat plate m the es ‘World, and bas: praved itseifto 


= ENORMOUS 7 


PRIZE SCI TT 


For JULY and OCTOBER, 1899. 


WATSON’S MATCHLESS CLEANSER 


16,000 “= £6,896 4.. 


LIsT OF PRIZES. 


1 Cash Prize of £100 .. ... £100 600 Ladies’ Umbrellas, value 15s, each —— 
2 Cush Prizes of £50 each se 100 600 Cash Prizes, value 10s.each ... 

& Pianos, value £40 each .. . 200 300 Ladies’ Umbrellas, value 7/6 ea-b ona 10 
4 Cash Prizes of £25 cach ue 1600 1,000 Cash Prizes of 5s. each 250 


& Cash Prizes of €20 cach 2,000 Boxee of vur famous ** Nubolic § Seap,’’ : 
pac kel in fancy boxes, containng 18 9 ? 
2-0z. Tablets, value 4s. par | ox Pound o 


10 Organs, value £20 each ae 200 
2,333 Pictures 4 the famous ** Charge of 


40 Joncs'sSewiny Machines (E: nylish 
value 4s. cach... _ 486612 0 
goo 8,000 eAcH COMPETITION 24,40 2 EX Fi RAC i 
! 600 Gents’ Umbrellas, value 15s. honk 460 ——-——aromet 


Manufacture), value £8 each 320 
. 200 
Do not be afraid of , however sual) ar collection, 
ba secured 


10 Cash Prizes of £10 each ‘ 100 
the Light ecmmall in Le semen 
40 Cash Prizes of £5 each i 
| 180 Vash Prizes of £2 each . 9800 
360 Cash Prizes of £1 each 
agin our Prize ometteree ae revruary every. competiter q 
-a Prize ; and in the competiter.qas enceessful, fi { 4 
Omura led Or  comperirion ° ' a 
Cut off the portion of wrapper, with the -words Watson’s Matchless Cle and send, . 

postuge or Ber dencd id, to Joseph atson and Sons Limited, tehall Soap Wor t 
uot later than October lst. If any parcel arrives, rs ot conrions mat being fally: pa, such parcel will 
be refused. Be careful to see ed the Ts is puid. Phe Prizes will-be awarded in the ubove order to 
the senders of the highest © of wre! wrappers: Each parcel sent in-must contain the full name 
and xddress of sender, and the Bnncrrorae of Wrappers sent must be marked-en the same-paper. A list giving 
result of competition, will be enclosed with mek prize when it is sent out. The decision of J. Watson and 


Sons Limited to be final. Every wrapper must have first contained soap. No employee of J. Watson and 


WATSON’S MATCHLESS CLEANSER |||{jl| Also TRY Mason's COFFEE Essence & Mason’s WINE Essence, 


ir 
| Is full-weight 1-lb. Tablets. Sold by all Grocers, Oilmen, &c., throughout the United Kingdom. SAMPLE OF EITHER FREE FOR Od. 
| : 


EVERY COMPETITOR IN JULY SECURED A PRIZE.—Ter Precis. BEWARE OF USELESS IMITATIONS. 


Wixyers are: Ist, Mr. M. E. Naylor, 65 Goodrich Road, East Dulwich ; 2nd, Mr. Jowett, 14 Cleveland 


Street, Park Lane, Bradford; 3rd, Mr. @. Earnshaw, 213 South Street, Keighley; 4th, Mr. A. Clark, one 
91 Geldard Road, New Wortley. ; ) di, sind a 
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CRANE See put AE : Lneald 


PHOTO me “rete HOUSEHOLD DYES. 
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ALBUM Feeney inna a] Wn. WHITE & Son, Giteon St.. GLASGOW. 
8 nn 
Preent fee ce dL ; . RERSPEESORESESESESSESS | ||| $i 
SENT . i ae A &. SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Uirourhont, the vind at ‘ : win in id. Packets and upwards. 
t in the world, through fair dealing and the ne a ee 
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Proved for 70 Years. $ Sold ayer eee ey 4 wpows tat). ended, 6d., 


BALSAMIC 


" SaWonte Saonom TO ae ee 


OT cure every disease. 


ELIUR. resi roWeslell 


Sela by Chemista & P: ‘Medicine Vendors 
Mr. (. T. CONGREVE Ee BOOK ON Toon. 
SUMPTION, &c. 

Peckham, London, 8.5 al. amiise ey ‘: 


wy SUFFER ? 


CURE v= ‘sD | GOLDEN VIRGIN: 
where all else fails, é : am 4 cit 
Preveats Consumptien = . : ot 10 Cigar it 


ee St heen , ‘ \ for 3C 
eh eats Coamelenenes QWs 
PURIFIBS the Blco (ove . in Mand 
Price 1:15 


y or: 
per Bottle. E : y ‘ Ss ; P Obsesve th: 
Mark ae o 


linters, : cm . 0 F F E E . " it is absolutely in-* ER i Tole 
aes _ : ~ Factory ben to0) fn 


rt of Body, thi — 
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¥,80 Farringdon St., London swisoloue Corree 
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If you have not yet started collecting the Coupons on the Front Page, begin at once. 
still time, and you are almost sure to get one of the Prizes. 
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|“ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” INSURANCE COUPON. | 


4 The sigaing of this coupon by the purchaser will be 
% sufficient to entitle bis or her nexteof-kia or | ree 
{ tative to the benefits of the £2,000 Reilway | 
7" msurance sad the £100 Cycling lasurance, provided 
4 Cay! conditions of the insurance coupon have been 
fulfilled. 
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TRANSD:SSION AT 
Boox Rates. 


Her Recipe. 


A wavy famed for her skill in cooking was entertain- 
ing a number of her friends at tea. Everything on the 
table was much admired; but the excellence of the 
cee, TO was especially the subject of remark. 

“Qh!” exclaimed one of the guests, “it is so beauti- 
fully bs and light! Do tell me where you got the 
recipe ?” 

“Tam very glad,” replied the hostess, “that you find 
it so soft and light. I made it out of my own head.” 


nf Ge 


De. Feesicx: “Yes, but gout is very insidious; it 
kills a man inch by inch.” 
Mr. Portwein: “Wow! 


foot P” 
ee fag ee 


“ ARE you familiar with musical terms?” asked the 
operatic manager of the new memter of the company. 

“Yes, 1 am,’ was the prompt reply. “Last week’s 
salary or I don’t sing to-night!” 

And then the r realised that he wasn'é quite 
such a novice as he looked. 


et ee 
A Corrected Metaphor. 


Lorp KitcHenee has little sense of -humouz, and is 
not at home in the small cut-and-thrust skirmishes of 

neral society. 

At an official ball once, he remarked to a young lady 
who stood beside him : 

“ We are fortunate in mayne these places for stand- 
ing here. We shall see the first entrance of the new 
Turkish and French Ministers into London society.” 
The young woman replied : - : 

“Iam glad to hear it; I like to see lions break the 


Don't you mean foot by 


Kitchener was silent for a few minutes, but presently 
said : 

“Miss Anderson, in the country where lions live 
there is no ice.” 

—_— of 


A Sweet Giet GrapuaTE.—He (at dinner): “ May I 
assist you to the cheese, Miss Girton P ” 

She: “Thanks, no. I am very comfortable where 
Iam. But you may assist the cheese to me, if you 


will.” 
ee fe 
TEeaACHER: “Do you know what  re-tri-bu-tion 


means?” 

vig : “Yes'm. We had that word last week.” 

“ You have a geod uemory. Now stand up and give 
a good definition.” 

“ Why, if you gerd in th’ dirt, your mamma fills your 
eara an’ nose full of soap.” 


—» to. 
His Explanation was Unfortunate. 


THERE was company for dinner, and the plate in 
front of the host contained a fine sirloin of Leef. He 
drew the sharp carving knife across the ringing stecl for 
a few times, just because that is a way carvers have, 
drove the fork deep into the steaming beef, described a 
scalping knife flourish in the air, and gracefully began 
operations. ol 

Two nice marble-sized sliccs clear across the joint 
had resulted, and he was turning off the third, when 
the blade struck a skewer, made u sliding motion, and 
came out at the top with a reault that the proposed 
slice looked like a frost-bitten leaf curled by the sun. 

The man could not say intense things in the presence 
of his 3, but he froze his wife with a look, made a 
Cag joke about the indigestibility of roasted hard wood, 

ag the skewer out viciously, :nd ordered little Willie, 
who had made geveral attempts to tell something, to 
keep still or leave the table. His evident temper led to 
an embarrassing silence, and Willie saw an opening that 
le could rot resist. 

*“ Cook has burnt her nose orful,” he announced. 

“Too bad.” said the father, whose good humour was 
coming back. “How did she do it ?” 

“ Trying to pull them skewers out with her teeth.” 


All rights reserved.) 
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The Secret of Happiness. 


ARE you almost disgusted 

With life, little man ? 
I will tell you a wonderful trick, 
That will bring you contentment 

If anything can— 
Do something for somebody, quick; 
Do something for somebody, quick! 


ee yon awfully tired 
ith play, little girl ? 

ey: iscouraged and sick ? 
T'll tell you the loveliest 

Game in the world— 
Do something for somebody, quick ; 
Do something for somebody, quick! 
Though it rains like the rain 

Of the flood, little man, 
And the clouds are forbidding and thick, 
You can make the sun shine 

In your soul, little man— 
Do something for somebody, quick ; 
Do something for somebody, quick ! 


Though the skies are like brass 
Overhead, little girl, 
And the road like a well-heated brick ; 
And all earthly affairs 
In a terrible whirl; 
Do something for porones £ quick ; 
Do something for somebody, quick ! 


That Blind Spot in Your Eye. 


Or the many curious facts which are discussed con- 
cerning the eye, what is known as “the blind spot” 
seems the leest understood. 

In the eye iteelf certain things may go on which give 
us wrong sensations, which, although not truly illusions, 
are very wuch like them. ; 

Thus, when we suddenly strike our heads or faces 
against something in the dark, we see “stars,” or bright 
sparks, which we know are not real lights, though they 
are quite as bright and sparkling, as it were. 

When we close one eye and Jook straight ahead at 
some word or letter in the middle of this page, for 
example, we seem to see not only the thing we are 
locking at, but everything else immediately about it, 
and for a long way oneach side. But the truth is there 
is a large round spot somewhere near the point at which 
we are looking, in which we see nothing. 

Curiously enough, the existence of this blind spot was 
not discovered by accident, and nobody ever suspected 
it until an expert reasoned from the construction of the 
eyeball that it must ex:st, and proceeded to find it. 


— 


Jones says the clouds of his early childhood were 
no bigger than a woman's hand, but a squall always 
followed. 


————t § eo 


“Yov are the world to me,” he whispered. 
“ All right,” she answered ; “ you can be the sun. I’m 
going to marry your father.” 


—»g-s—__. 


Morner: “Why, Johnny, you are not afraid of the 
dark, are you?” 
acer: “No, L ain't afraid; but I ain't very fond 
of it.” 


—» 3 =——. 


Master: “ What is an opossum ?” 

Scholar: “A small animal with 1 pouch.” 
Master: “ What does he do with it?” 
Scholar: “ When he is hunted he gets inside.” 


——j2___ 


Tur Arabs have no “ Hullo!” in their language. The 
nearest they come to it is to throw a stone and hit a 
man in the bask, and then ask him as he turns round: 


“Does it please Heaven to give you good health this | 


morning ? 


Extsrep at 
Sratioxrers’ Hatt. 


[Oxi Prsny, 


Mistaken. 


A FakmM labourer once spied an escaped parrot sitting 
on a cottage roof. It was the first time he had ever 
seen such a bird, and, getting a ladder, he proceeded to 
climb up after the unknown treasure. But when he 
reached the roof the parrot flapped a wing at him and 
sternly demanded ‘“ What d'ye want?” There was a 
Beuke, then the Jabourer iouched his cap and stammered 
out : 

“TI beg your pardon, sir, I thought you were a bird.” 


—— --———_— 


“Poetry doesn’t pay nowadays,” remarked the longs 
haired lodger. 
“ Neither do poets,” replied the landlady coldly. 


jo 


Mr. Binco: “ We may as well talk over this question 
of getting the house painted.” 

Mrs. Bingo: “ But, my dear, it doesn’t need to be 
painted for at least a year yet.” 

Mr. Bingo: “True. But you have got to decide what 
colour you want.” 


a ieee 
A Glass of Microbes. 


Pica ee stor 
stinguish imse! 
bacteria. 

While dining at his son-in-law's one evening, it was 
noticed that he dipped his cherries in his glass of 
7 and then carefully wiped them before eating 

em. 

As this caused some amusement, he held forth at 
length on the dangers of the microbes with which the 
cherries were covered. 

Then he leant back in his chair, wiped his forehead, 
and, unconsciously picking up his glass, drank off the 
contents, microbes and all! 


is told of Pasteur, who so 
by his discoveries in regard to 


12. 


Litt._F Bor: “ What is liquid air?” 
His Father: “I don’t know exactly, but I expect it 
must be something like soda water.” 


oe fe 


Motrnuer: “Bobby, come upstairs this instant and 
change your shoes and stockings.” 

Bobby: “ They isn't wet.” 

Mother: “Indeed they are; just soaking. 
hear them ‘sop, sop, sop, whenever you walk.” 

Bobby: “That's Sis and Mr. Nicefellow in th’ 
parlour.” 


I can 


— 
Wanted to Patent His Birthday. 


Tue Patent Office official bowed politely as the visitor 
grected him with a subducd © Gocd morning, sir.” 

“Good morning,” responded the officia', “is there 
anything we can do for you this morning ? ” 

“T really don’t know, sir,” replied the caller softly. 
“To know if you can is the object of my visit this 
morning.” 

“ Very well, state your case, and if we can do anything 
for you, you may rest assured it will be done.” 

“I think,” he said slowly and with hesitation, “I saw 
a statement in some one of the public prints to thie effect 
that this office would not issve a patent on Sunday. Is 
that true, sir?” 

“Quite true. It does not.” 

“Why is that, sir, if I may ask ?” 

“ [tis against the rules of the office, is ail I know.” 

“ Will it issue one on any other day ? ” 

“ Certainly it will. That is what it is here for.” 

“Oh, thank you, how nice!” twittered the visitor, 
taking a la andkerchief from bis coat-tail pocket 
and ar a is brow with it. “ That being the case, if 
you will be kind enough to let m> have one on Tneaday, 
sir, atl a do mea t personal favour. You sce, 
sir, day is my birthday, and I want a patent on it 
80 no one can use it for birthday purposes, sr, except 


myself.” 


A New Form of Insurance for Working Men and Women appears on page 124. 
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Second Series. 


DORA MYRL, the Lady Detective. 


and the 
winge. 
your triumphs. 


By M. McDONNELL BODKIN. 
W.—THE WINGS OF A BIRD. 


“Is it true?” Dora asked as they swung round ther 
to the languishing ewell of the music as lightly as though 
they floated upon air. 

In plain proee, they both waltzed well, and their steps 


sui 

“Ts what true?” Ernest Fairleigh asked. 

“Oh, you know—you know! Don’t palter with me, sir, 
I’m dying of curiosity. There, now, the music has stopped. 
It’s a jolquant on you for your dnpticity. No! I won't 
dance any more; I want to talk. Hide me away some- 
where from protesting partners, for my card is full.” 

i delighted at the chance; will the conservatory 
? ” 


Many eyes followed them as they walked slowly across 
the ball-room, for both were celebrities in their way. 
Ernest Fairleigh had been the Senior Wrangler in Cam- 
bridge the ycar that Dora had taken her degree. He was 
the chief boast of the University ot the time, and Dora had 
naturally worshipped with the rest. 

Fairleigh—like the Admirable Crichton—was what is 
called “a good all-round man,” pre-eminent on the cricket- 
ground and the river as in the examination hall. Nate, 
with unwonted generosity, had given him at the same time 
aclear brain, an honest heart, and an active liver, and a 
well-constructed body to hold all three. His work and his 
play were the very best of their kind. At the University— 
like Bacon—ho hadi at first made all knowledge his province. 
But of lato, and especially since he had left tho University, 
he had concentrated himself on applied mathematics and 
mechanics. On these subjects his supremacy was now 
universally confessed, and strange stories were buzzed 
about London as to the inventions he had made or was 
about to make. 

It was hard to believe these stories on the look of the 
man. For Fairleigh was not a bit like the conventional 
type of the distinguished wan of science: no spectacles, no 
snuff, no nothing. 

“Fine young fellow!” would bo the every-day man’s 
ecmment on the square-shouldered, straight-backed, deep- 
chested figure. 

“Nice-looking, too!” the lady commentator would add, 
for he had a silky moustacho and beard, and eyes of 
turquoise blue, and crisp fair curls that framed a forehead, 
too wide perhaps for beauty, not for brains. Only three 
little liaes parallel down the centre of that wide, square, 
forehead told how hard the brain had beon worked. 

It chanced that he had not met Dora since their college 
days together, but he recognised her at once, and insisted 
on monopolising all the spare dances on her programme, till 
sho gave up dancing for talk. 

* It’s just as easy to be good-natured as nasty,” she said, 
while she made room for him on a snug little couch in a 
quiet corner of the great palm-houee, “ besides I know you 
peg sual to unbosom and 1’m as secret as the grave. Do 
tal ! » 

“ My dear Miss Myrl, out of the fulness of tho heart the 
month speaketh, and my heart is——” 

“Bar love-making, p!case, at least for tle present, and 
talk shop.” 

“ Impossible, in such a place and intuch company! Do 
you think Father Abraham talked shop—agricultural and 
patos shop would bv in his line—when the angel visited 

im ?” 

“Meaning I’m an angel; all right, then, talk of my 
wings.” 

“So you have heard?” 

“AML London has heard eomething; I want definite 
information. In very plain English, have you discovered 
the peereh of flying?” 

“ vo.” 

She looked disappointed. 

“My dear Miss Myrl,” he went on, smiling at her 
di appointment, “the sccret of fiying has been known 
since the dawn of creation. Taking the insects in with the 
birds, half the living things on or over the carth know and 
practise the art.” 

“But have you made it possible for men and women to 
fly? You know right well what I mean.” 

“ Honestly, then, I believe I have; I may say I’m quite 
sure Lhave. It has been wy dream since I was a boy” 
all trace of levity was gone from his voice and manner—“ I 
thought it a disgrace to our boasted lordship of creation 
that tho stupidest bird and the meanest insoct that flies 
could do so well what we could not doatall. With millions 
of modela daily before our cyca, and six thousand years, 
moro or less, to solve the problem, we had ignominiously 
failed. It was this ambition that made me take to mathe- 
matics and mechanics at the University. After I left the 
University T went in hard for anatomy. Then I looked up 
all that had been heretofore done in any direction in the 
art of flying, and then, just a year ago, I Lezan on my work 
at last. Am I boring you, Miss Myrl? Set a man on his 
nobty, you know, and he'll ride to the-— I beg your 
parton!” 

“Goon! goon! I never in my life was co interested!” 

“ An inventor,” ho went on, “ will generally tell you that 
he found the other fellows had been all wrong. I found 
they had been all right; I got valuable hints from all of 
them, The balloonist, the wingist, and the a‘roplanist—if 
J may coin two awkward words—were each about a third 
right. But the bird was after all my head-:master. 

“It has becn accepted as an aeronaut’s axiom that a man’s 
mnacles aic not strong cnough to flap wings Lig enough 
and strong enoush to raise him in the air. That’s truc and 
it is not. Svme comparatively hea:y birde—the grouse 


to the bird's, or below it. 


s firat thing, therefore, was i 5 r 

weight—to speak accurately, to reduce his specific dei? | 
I really am ashamed of myself, 

Miss Myrl——” he broke off again. “But you have to 
blame yourself for the nuisance. ‘This is not the kind of 
talk for a drawing-room, and with such bewitching music 
entreating us to dance. Do come.” 

“Tf it were the music of the Orpheus I would not budge a 
step. Please go on.” 

“Where was 1?” F 

“Getting your men into training for a trip through the 


air!” 


“Not exactly that. You see, when a man goes into 
training his weight is reduced, but his specific gravity is 
increased. A thin man weighs less than a fat man, yct a 


thin man sinks in water and 2 fat man ficate. I wanted to 


at on something lighter than blubber to help my man to 
oat in the air. Here the balloonist stepped in to help me. 
It was no hard task to make a frame-work light and strong, 


covered with oil silk aud filled with hydrogen, which fitted 
to man like a 
diminished his weight at the same time. Then I took m 
next tip from the aéroplanist. My framework was curv: 

at the back but almost flat in the front, 
to rise against the wind and support itself steadily in mid- 


t padded overcoat, increaced his bulk and 


and designed so as 


air. 
“ But the motive power was still nceded ?” Dora interposed 
quickly. 


“ Quite right, Miss Myrl,” he said, delighted at her eager 


appreciation, “and that was the hardest nut of all to crack. 


‘on sce, it was not a machine I wanted to make fiy, but a 


man. Have you noticed the way it is universally assumed 
that a flying-machine should be a war-machine as a matter 
of course? Asa rule, the great science of slaughter—which 
they call war—monopolises invention, The first idea in 
men’s minds at the newe of any great diecovery is—will it 
help to kill more men? By that its value istested. Nor is 
it merely the dull men nor the sordid men that take this 
view. 


You remember how Tennyscn associated flying and 
killing in his vision of the future: 
sas Bae the Hcavens fill with shouting, ond there rained a ghastly 


dew, 
From the Natious’ airy navies graypling in the central blue, 


“ Remember, please, I wanted, if I could, to contribute to 
the delight, not to the misery, of mankind. I was resulvcd 
to give my man wings and teach him how to use them for 
his own pleasure, not his neighbour's mire-y. My motion 
was to make him hia own flying machine, and his own 
muscles the sole motive power of his flight.” 

“ Are his muscles strong cnough ?” 

“Well objected, Miss Myr!: my etory provokes the ques- 
tion. I was just coming to that. A man is not as strong 
as a steam or gas engine, cf couree, but he is an infinitely 
more perfect machine. Every ounce of strength he has is 
at his disposal in any and every direction. It can be 
applied to the best possible advantage. Resides, in any 
flying machine the man must Le taken up. My idea was to 
send him up as a worke?, not an drone. There was no sound 
reason why he could not work as hard as a bird.” 

“ And you succeeded ? ” 

“ After many trials and many failures I succeeded. My 
wings are worked by a simple mechanical contrivance, 
which I think I may call ingenious, ‘The hands and feet 
can be used alternately or tozether. My combination man- 
bird can, I believe, fly with tho wind or against it—against 
for a preference, if it is nut too strong—at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour. In his air proof hydrogen overccat he will 
be so light that an accident ia impossibie” 

“Surely what you hope for is impossible, too, Mr. Fair- 
leigh. I know cnough of mechanics at least. to know that 
when you increas? the power you diminish tke speed; tho 
stronger the lever, the slower the motion, and rice rers’.” 

“That’s exactly what the wise peuple said about cycling, 
Miss Myrl. ‘You canrot put wore strength,’ they said, 
‘than a man has into a bicycle. If it carries him faster 
than ke can walk cr run, it must be at the cost of a greater 
exertion. In a werd, he caurmot go far if he goes fast, 
and he cannot yo fast if he goos far.’ We know now how 
their wisdom worked out in practice. A man is able to do 
twenty wiles an hour on a bicycle for a weck at a stretch 
in spite of the tremendous drag of the wheels’ friction 
pressed down on the track, with the combined weight cf 
ridcr and machine. My wan-bird, with no friction to stop 
him, should do sixty at the least. Bat to bo quite candid 
with you, Mies Myrl, it is no longer theory with me. Now 
I’m going to etartlo you! Three nights ago I, Ernest 
Fairleigh, flew five milcs without fatigue or difficulty.” 

Sho was, indeed, bewildered—almost frightened—at those 
last few quict words. Up to that the conversation had 
interested her ratheras an impersonal lecture on popular 
science by a man aimitted to be o master of his craft. 
But she had not realised, and could not realise, in the least 
that the greatest problem of the centuries hid been solved. 
It was surely enough to make her gasp for breath to be told 
in quict, matter-of-fact tones which made doubt impossible 
that this good-lcoking young fellow in conventional evening 
Qress had done what all men had dreamed of and no man in 
airs “eee history had acccmplished before, 

she sat for a moment in silence, striving to gra 
wonder of it while the waves of music fiea Need 
room caine and went. The man beside her suddenly 
assumed an almost god-like dignity in her eyes. Whenshe 
spoke at last it was not in the lenst what she incant to eay, 
neither voice nor words scemcd her own. i 

*“ Have you patented the invention, Mr. Fairleigh ?” 

The question secmed to her awakened fancy a pitiful 
anti-climax. 

But plainly Ernest Fairleigh did not think so. 


——$—$——— —————_—_<$_— 
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have the thing absolutely complete before I send the 
plans to the Patent Office, and it is not absolutely complete 
even gi though I mops a few days more will complete it. 
I don’t want to give hint before I am quite ready, and 
to have other fellows crowding in with patent improve- 
ments. Now comes a sitrango of the business, kept 
my eecret—or thought I kept it. I never even spoke of the 
subject, except to yoweat to-night and to one other very 
intimate friend. Yet, as you know, tho rumour of my work 
has got abroad about the city. Even that is not the worst 
of it. During the laet fortnight there havo been three 
separate attempts to burgle my Papers. The last was most 
ingenious and almost successful. My confidential clerk— 
who has helped me with the clerical work and calculations 
from the first—has had enormous bribes offcred h:m to copy 
or eteal the papers—bribcs that in two instances have run 
to four figures. He conldn’t have done it if he wanted, and 
wouldn't if he could. The old fellow—who is as honest as 
the sun—came straight with the letters to me.” 

“ Forewarned is forvarmed,” said Dora, “‘ you have taken 
precautions, of course? ” 

“ Every peceni that I could think of. I have had 
my offices changed to a top storey in the very heart of the 
city. I work in tho front room, and Bradley in the back. 
There are iron bars on the doors, and on the windows which 
look down into the thronged streots, and a couple of police- 
men have special instructions to keep a sharp cye on the 
place. Tho papers are be in a special safe of my own 
devising—absolutely burglar-proof, I believe—and I alono 
have a key. Except the complete ification and tracing 
on which I am now working—a single sheet of thin paper 
—no document of any importanco cver leaves the safe, and 
even that goes back every night from my own hand. 
Every morning I open the door of the office with a patent 
Chubb key and Icck it every evening. Both Bradley and 
myself take our luncheons with us to the office. We are 
both armed and ready to use our weapons. There docs not 
seem much chance for a thief, does there ?” 

Dora had lapzed into a brown study, and looked at him 
silently without seeing him. Manlike, Fairleigh mistook 
intentness for inattention. 

“You are not listening, Miss Myrl?” he said in a hurt 


ne. 

“Both with my ears and mind,” she answered, “listening 
and thinking my very best. I am not easily excited. But 
you have set all my nerves tingling. The thing itself is 
of such transcendent importanco. 

“Ia there any other precaution you could suggest ?” he 
asked anxiously. 

“None, unless——” She hesitated for a word. 

“Unless what?” he urged. 

“ You could not, I suppose, finish the work alone?” 

“Not easily. Oh! I see what you are thinking of— 
Bradley. You may put that out of your mind 
Miss Myrl; you really may,” he went on earnest] : 
“If you knew Bradley as I do, the thought co 
never have occurred to you. I don’t urge the fact that he 
has refused the immense bribes that have been offered to 
him. The man himself is incapable of treachery, especially 
to me. He has been in my father’s servico or mine over 
thirty years. A gentle, placid, innocent old bachelor. He 
lives in a little detached cottage fiftcen miles out of London 
that I have taken for him. In hisspare hours he is absorbed 
in hia garden and poultry yard, ially his poultry yard. 
His cocks and hens and pigcons take prizes at the poultry 
shows. I know eomething about human nature, I flatter 
myself, and you may safely leave Bradley out of the calcula- 
tion of danger.” 

“Then I have nothing to suggest; you seem to be 
ab:olutely secure.” 

“It is a relicf, believe me, to hear you say so. Listen! 
they are playing the last waltz, Miss Myrl, can you resist 
its persuasion?” 

She could not resist. 

‘'wo days later, as Dora sat at her desk late in the 
afternoon, her servant hurricdly put a note into her hand. 

She tore the envelope open Al read : “Come at once if 
youcan. Pleate come.—Ernest Fair LEicu.” 

Not a word aa : 

“ Note came in a hansom, miss,” the servant e: i i 
reply to her look of inquiry. “ Hansom is a z 

The hangom had not long to wait. The instant she 
atepped iv, the driver was off without waiting for a direc- 
tion, at atwelve-milcs-an-hour trot citywarda. 

There were three ple in tho office, which Dora 
reached up interminable stairs, and all three looked about 
eyually disconcerted and bewildered. Two she knew— 
Fairleigh and Adam Warncr, an inspector frem Scotland 
Yard. The third—a gentle-faced, middle-aged man, 
tor peri es and Gs Dart with the large, dark 
wistful eyes of a spanicl—sho divined to be th i i 
ge Bradley. ; the contidential 

“Gone!” was Fairleigh’s brief ting as she steppe: 
briskly into the office. She was nt ths least ora 
by hia abruptness, 

“Tell me the facts?” sho answered, “as shortly as you 


n.” 

The Inspector began: “ Mr, Fairleigh camo - 
ing at the nsual hour” . eee 

ra interrupt “ You won’t mind, I’m sure, inspector, 
you and I are too good friends to fall out about trifles, but 
I want the evidence at first hand.” 

Fairleigh nodded. “ About three o’clock I was workin: 
at the > paper I told you about, Miss Myrl. I had almost 
finished a veg. tracing of the design when a sharp 
knock came to the door. ‘Come in,’I cried, but there was 
no answer. I went gy to open the door. There wasa 
man I knew on the landing—a man named Jerome, an 
inventor. He wanted my opinion on a point ia a design 
he was working. He was in a great hurry he said, and 
wouldn't come in, and I didn’t press him much, for my 
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precious papers were all about. I showed him what he 
wanted, drawing the design with a stump of pencil on the 
back of an envelope, and he thanked me an‘ left. 

“I was not more than five minutes altogether on the 
landing, standing with my hack to my own door, not more 
than a foot or two from it. But when I went back I saw at 
@ glance that ths document at which I had been working 
was gone. My first thought was for Bradley, that he had 
been hurt; perhaps killed. The docr between our two 
offices was closed. I turved the handle and found him 
busy at his desk. He had heard nothing and saw nothing, 
of course. We made a diligent search, but it was no use. 
Then Bradley suggested a detective, and I t-lephonod at 
once to Scotland Yard, and Inspector Warner was kind 
enougl: to come over at onco. He, too, has made a most 
thorough and searching examination, all to no purpose. I 
must c.nfess, Miss Myrl, that my old friend Bradley ”—he 
laid his hand kindly on the old clerk’s shoulder as he spoke 
—‘‘embarrassed me not a little. He insisted on being 
stripped and searched. I told him not to make an ass of 
himse!i; but the Inspector joined with him ‘for the man’s 
own sake,’ so, of course, I had to give in. ‘The Inspector 
certainly searched him as if he expected to find something. 
But it was nonsense, of course, as I knew. 

“Then all of a sudden your name came to my mind, The 
Inspector juinped at the idea ”—Dora emiled very prettily 
on the Inspector—‘‘and I took the liberty of sending tho 
note and hansom for you, and—that’s all!” 

He stopped short, a little out of breath with his rapid 
narrative. ‘Then he added: “If you will pardon me, I 
think you may begin with the assumption that the paper is 
gone out of the place. If it were here it could not have 
oor our search. The Inspector will agree with me in 

a ” 

The Inspector nodded. 

“TI don’t in the least doubt that,” Dora answered, with 
restless eycs all akout the room. “This paper won't be 
found herc—that would be too simple.” 

“That means it is irrevocably lost, I’m afraid,” Fairleigh 
said dismally. 

“Don't be too sure of that. I’ve got a notion; it is only 
a fancy, yet still——”’ 

She had picked up the empty silver sandwich case which 
had Gited his luncheon, and fiddled carelessly with it; 
then, without another word, she put it down, walked 
abruptly to the door of the inner office, turncd the handlo, 
and went in, the three bewildered men following her. Sho 
pounced at once on a ncat covered basket that lay open on 
the floor beside the desk. 

“ Bradley's luncheon basket,” Fairleigh explained as she 
picked it up. She examined it carcfully with brightening 
eyes and colour. 

“ You have searched this basket, of course?” she said to 
the inspector. 

“ Of course.” 

* And found ?” 

“Nothing.” : 

“Just so, nothing. It’s a largo basket for a luncheon, 
isn’t it? You have a good appetite, Mr. Bradlcy?” 
speaking for the first time to the old clerk, with her keen 
eyes upon his face. 

“Pretty good, miss, thank you!” the man answered 
meekly, “ but I don’t eat the full of that, not nearly.” 

“No, I suppose not. You are a vegetarian, I find; you 
eat oats?” 

She fished up a 
wicker work, ann held it out before him. 

It is astonishing what a small thing could confuse the 
modest old man. He certainly colo and gasped at tho 
sight of the poor little grain of oat in the small palm of 
her hand. 

Perhaps she wished to relieve his embarrassment. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, Mr. Bradley,” she said sweotly, 
“TI see now I was mistaken. You had cold chicken for 
lunch, of course.” 

This time she pickcd a small bluish feather from the 
basket as she spoke. 

“A chicken of your own rearing, I presume. But you 
really ought to get them to pick the fowl more carefully!” 

It was strange and almost pitiable to note how pale the 
old man grew undcr the girl’s keen cyes. He mumbled 
something with trembling lips, no word was audible. 

Dora affected to examine the little feather still more care- 
fully with a quizzical smile. , 

“ Again I beg your pardon, Mr. Bradley,” she said. “ A 
last I find it was a pigeon pie you had for luncheon. This 
is a pigeon’s feather that I have found in the basket.” 

Without a word the man dropped into a chair and lay 
there huddled up with his face buried in his hands. 

“In the name of Heaven what is the meaning of all this, 
Misa Myrl?” Ernest Fairleigh broke out at last in utter 
bewilderment. 

. “Only this, Mr. Fairleigh ; I’ve found the thief and the 
paper. If you will kindly take the train at once to the 
peaceful retreat of the unsophisticated Mr. Bradley, ou will 
get the stolen paper tied undor the wing of a little inno- 
cent carrier pigeon in his dove-cot.” 

As sho said, so it was. 

Next week: “WEIGHED AND FOUND WANTING.” | 


TWO PAPERS FOR THE HOME. 


SHORT STORIES. 


in of oat out of a crevice of tho 


PASTIMES 


fs improving steadily every 
week. It now contains many 
sound articles, illustrated with 
photographs, stories embel- 
lished with pictures by clever 
artists, and true narratives of 
adventure. Get a copy of this 
penny weekly magazine, and 


possibie variety 


Did you hear that a king was crowned 
photos of 
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An Advertisement Answered. 

At small Edith’s school the teacher daily gives the 
children written exercises in the English language; 
sometimes they copy pce'ry from the blackbowrd, or 
write letters, or answer advertisements. ‘The other day 
this “ Wanted’ advertisement appeared on the board. and 
all the little girls were required to Lund in written 
applications in reply : 

* Wanted, a milliner. Apply by letter to Miss Smith, 
10 Blank Street.” 

Small Edith’s application was promptly handed to 
the teacher, and it read us follows : 

“ Dear Miss Smith: I saw you want a milliner. I 
hate to trim hats. Can't you get somebody else? 
Please let we know at once. Edith Jones.” 


—_— 
Kind to Animals. 


Dr. Gruny, a physician of Paris, famovs for his 
efforts to protect animal's from cruelty, was logical 
enough to include insects in his mercy. 

He waa, however, 2. litt!e nerveus, and when one day, 
in his parlour, a big. blue fly buzved uninterreptedly on 
a window-pane, the doctor called his manservant. 

“Do me the kindness,” said the dostor, “to open the 
window and carefully put that fly outside.” 

“But, sir,” said the servant, who thonght of the 
drenching the room might get through an open case- 
ment, “ it is raining hard outside.” 

The doctor still thought of the fly, and not of his 
cushions, 

“Ob, is it?” he exclaimed, “ then please put the little 
creature in the wuiting-room, and Jet him stay there 
until the weatlir is fair!” 
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She Was Pleased. 


THR young man has only recently taken up photo- 
graphy and is an ardent enthusiast. He persuaded the 
girl to whom he is engaged to pose for him. She was 
seated in a hammock, and he stood directly before her 
when he took the picture. Ina day or two he proudly 
exhibited the result of the sitting. She gave one glance 
at it and then handed it back. 

“Don't you like it?” he inquired. 

“T don't assume to criticise,” was the reply. 

“TI thought it was pretty good for a first attempt,” he 
insisted. 

“Perhaps it is. Iam glad you are satisfied with it.” 

“Of course it might be better.” 

“Do you think it looks like me?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then, Herbert, I am content.” 

“ But you don’t seem very cheerful over it.”” 

* Perhaps I don’t show it; but that photograph has 
made me very happy.” 

“T’ll have a frame mace for it and give it you.” 

“No, I don’t want to keep it. But it fills me with 
joy, nevertheless. They vay that when beauty fades, 
affection vanishes; but when I reatisa that you can see 
me depicted with hands and fect like those, without 
breaking our engagement, I am convinced that there 
can't be any doubt about your loving me when I am 


old.” 


He: “It would be a pleasure for me to share your 
troubles and unxietics.” 

She: “ But I haven't any.” 

He: “Oh! you will have when we are married.” 


——— 


Tue Hovsewire: “Bridget, I smell gus leaking. 
Do you think it comes from the hall burner ?” 
Bridget (after a sniff): “ Lakin’, is it? Bad luck to 
it! It'll be all over the new carpet.” Hastens for the 


mop. 
—— 


Wrtuis: “ Parker's salary was doubled a short time 
ago, so I hear.” ‘ cae 
Wallace: “ Yes, it was; but it got him in lots of 
trouble.” 

Willis: “ How's that?” 

Wallace: “ His wife found it out.” 


—— ee 2 


A FARMER once sent half-a-crown for a lightning 
caterpillar-killer, which he saw advertised in a paper, 
and received by return two blocks of wood, with direc- 
tions printed on them as follows: “ Take this block, 
which is No. 1, in the right hand; place the caterpillar 
on No. 2, and press them together. Remove the cater- 
pillar, and proceed as before.’ 


—_sj—o——__ 
“ Has George ever hinted that he had thought of you 
asa ible wife?” asked the anxious mother. 

“No,” replied the girl, a far-away look in her eyes, 
“and I’m he never will.” 
“ Why,” said the mother, “I thought——” 


“It ‘t matter what you thought, mamma, 
dear,” reyes the daughter. “Only last night 
he com of feeling drowsy, and it wasn't nine 


o'clock. 
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A STEAMER FOR - - - 


- - RUNAWAY COUPLES. 


Vitis Vessen Carnins Enorpers to «A Specran 
Cuurcn, AND Provipes Tues on THerre RetuRN 
WItH BRIDAL AVARTMENTS, 


A READER who has just returmod home to Enyland 
says that there is a flourishing Giretay Green at St. 
Joseph, on the sea-board of Dake Michincva, established 
under the followiag circumstances. i 

“Chicago has long held the record as the ersiest 
nlace in the United States to be wninarried in, but it 

as hitherto been deservedly shunne:t by those desirous 
of being ma:ried quietly. 

“Those wishing to become Benedicts have to present 
themselves in per-on at the City Hall to be questioned 
by the registrar. That functionary asks more questions 
than he ought, more than a census paper would ask you 
to subscribe to. If they are all answered properly, and 
the registrar thinks there is no reason why you shovldn't 
get married, you get permission from him to go on with 
the wedding. a permission which is worth J2s. td. to 
him and. of course, all the world to you. 

“All this would not matter so much if you could get 

married quietly; but you can't. It is the practice of 
the local newspapers to obtain lists of those who have 
succeeded in ol:taining licenses, and to publish these in 
full, so that everybody, friend and enemy alike, knows 
all about you, and often tricks are played. 
“Now, Milwaukee, in Wisconsin. was discovered 2 
few y;eurs ago to be lesa particular in love's affairs at 
the rezistry office; the authorities demanded no license, 
and it did not make public the names and addresses of 
those who married there. A local steamship company 
advertised this place very much, and painted in the 
best light the many reasons why a shy couple should 
be marricd there, instead of Chicago. The comp:ny 
did so well that soon an opposition company started; 
but the firat beat the second off. 

“The latter then went in search of a new Gretna 
Green, and found it at St. Jo-eph, a place sixty miles 
across Lake Michigan, from Chicago. This has proved 
8o entirely successful that a magnificent new steamer 
has just been launched, named the Splicer, which is to 
be run with a carefully-planned, quick-wedding bureau 
at St. Joseph. 

“A fast boat can make the trip across the lake in 
three hours. By train it takes much longer, because a 
roundabout way has to be taken. It is, therefore, 
impossible for a stern father to overtake a headstrong 
daughter and spoil the wedding, a3 has frequently been 
done over the Milwavkee route. 

“What is the method pursued ? It is all very expe- 
ditious. The runaway couples’ ship is met at St. Joseph 
hy an officer connected with the registry, and before the 
boat bas been made fast to ber moorings your permit 
to wed is in your pocket. You leave the ship by a 
covered gangway and marrying couples find waiting 
outside for them closed carriages drawn by fa.t 
horses. 

“ Bridal couples are driven ut once to the registrar's 
office, where patiently waiting are the ministers of the 
principal denominations, as well ns a justice uf the peace 
for those who prefer the civil ceremony. 

“T have not been there myself but just before I left 
Chicago I was told in sober truth that all the weddin 
are over before the regular passengers on board the 
Splicer (those who have no wedding permits) are allowed 
to disembark. 

“During the course of the day the ship ia taken to a 
special dock, to which those with marriage tickets only 
areadmitted. Here the newly-married couples are taken 
on board and shown the bridal state-rooms specially 
provided for them. When all are safely houscd the 
steamer then drops down to her usual place in the river, 
and embarks the regular passengers, who are kept as far 
as possible apart from the bridal. 

“ Arrived at Chicago the former leave the ship first, 
and then the ship is taken round to a private dock where 
the bridal pairs are put ashore. They are taken to 
their homes in carriages provided by the steamship 


company. 5 : 

2 5 the object of all this secrecy is to inaure quict- 
ness. The secret way in which the whole affair is carried 
out is not only pleasing to those couples who find the 
must run away to get married, but it also meets wit! 
the upproval of people who do not wish for any fuss to 
be made on their marriage. It is impossille for any- 
body to find out the name or identity of the marrying 
Lic) ge 

“St. Joseph, then, has scored over Milwaukee, for the 
latter only answered what was wanted in part, although 
it wasa great improvement over Chicago. And judging 
by the number of young couples one meets in Chicago, 
and in Illinois generally, one must come to the conclusion 
that the marrying fraternity at St. Joseph are responsi- 
ble for many youthful marriages. 

“ Whether couples married there will in some special 
manner receive the particular benediction of Dime 
Fortune and enjoy an uninterrupted run of marital 
happiness is quite another matter. At any rate the new 
Gretna Green is a huge success, and in point of numbers 
must put the old original quite in the shad in a few 


years time.” 


in England last 2? You will find a portrait of His Majesty, and 
the striking ceremony in the ROYAL. 
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Questions Worth | 


Answering. 


dalf-2-crown is paid for every Question used, and 
Replies at the rate of two guineas a column. 


oe 


REPLIES. 


&668. Which Country best Serves the Purpose of a Buffer 
State between the Tcrritories of other Powers? 
As far as the Eastern world is concerned, the answer 
would be Siam, which, under the Treaty of 1890, was 
made into a barrier between the opposing interests of 
Great Britain and France. Nearer home, Afghanistan 
also furnishes a very good examp'’e of a buffer State 
between the British Indian Empire on the one hand and 
the ever-encroaching power of Poussin on the other. In 
quite another sense, Belgium, Holland, end Denmark, 
which, even if they combined, could offer no effective 
resistance to any of the great Powers, and which 
individually would be quite impotent, may also be 
described us buffer States. Great Britain, as the first 
Sea-Power in the world, could never allow any of them 
to fall under the domination of a European Power, and 
in the military sense France, Germany, and Russia are 
each equally interest-d in preserving their independence, 
or, in other words, in preventing them falling under the 
influence of any of the others. 


4669. Which Two Civilized Peoples in the World, Living 
under the Most Similar Physical Conditions, havc 
the Most Opposite Characteristics? 


The English and the Irish. The physical conditions 
of the two races are almost identical. Ireland, like 
England, being insular, with a surface marked by 
moderate irregularities and possessing a moist and 
equable climate, the chief differences being that Ireland 
is rather more mountainous than England, and its 
climate is a little milder and wetter. Yet the two 
peoples are sharply contrasted in temperament and 
character. The Irish are as impulsive, mercurial, 
humorous, and unmethodical as the English are stolid, 
orderly, and practical. In war, the Irish are most 
successful in attack, the English in defence. The Irish- 
man enters into matrimony with his heart only, the 
Englishman calculates the cost of marriage before 
making a proposal. Irish literature is more witty, 
more tender, more glowing than ours, but is less solid 
and enduring. The contrast of character is most 
strikingly demonstrated by the fact that the two 
nations, during an intercourse of more than seven 
centuries, have never been able to thoroughly under- 
stand each other, and, apart from artificial difficulties 
manufactured by unscrupulous agitators, the real 
differences between the two countries have been 
entirely due to a mutual misundertanding of each 
other’s characteristics. 


4674. Why is Dancing Decli: in Popularity amo 
Civilized People? dic J 

There appear to be two fairly well-defined reasons 
for this. In the first pies, dancing as practised by 
both sexes was originally the manifestation of certain 
emotions, sentimental or religious, or possibly both, 
which have now taken other forms. For instance, the 
incident recorded in the sixth chapter and the fourteenth 
verse of the Second Book of Samuel would now be quite 
impossible, but in Duvid’s time it had its definite mean- 
ing. Then, aguin, dancing until the beginning of the 
present generation was the one acknowledged outlet for 
women’s physical energies. There are now many other 
more satisfactory purauits open to them, and dancing as 
a mere exhibition of skill has therefore declined, because 
it bas lost its original significance, and, as life has become 
busier for both sexes, men have not been able to devote 
the necessary amount of time to the accomplishment 
of the art. So, too, as dancing men have decreased 
in number, women have also found other outlets, usually 
more healthful for their physical energies. 


Which is the best Example of a Book being Equally 

Famous from Two Different Points of Yiew 

The Iliad of Homer. It is at once the greatest of 
poeins, and the most valuable book on archzology. _ As 
a work of art it is unrivalled, but at the same time it is 
a storehouse of facts of the highest interest. It describes 
the manners and customs, the religious beliefs, and the 
political institutions of the Grecian people in the dim 
epoch preceding the dawn of history. It represents a 
real state of society. Hon:er addressed himself to un- 
lettered hearers, and any description of life and manners 
which did not correspond with the state of things around 
them would have been uninteresting and unintelligible. 
The first germs of almost all the arts and sciences after- 
wards cultivated by the most intellectual people that 
ever lived are to be found in Homer. The personages 
described in tho Jliad may ke mythical, and ther 
deeds imaginary; but “ Homer's pictures of life and 
manners are so living, so distinct, so os pi that av 
whole prose encyclopmdia of disconnected facts could 
give us nothing like them.” Next to the Iliad in this 
two-sided aspect comes the poem of Lucretius, De Rerum 
Nature. It is, perhaps, the greatest. work of poetical 
genius in the Latin language; but it is also a most 
lucid and vivid exposition of the Epicurean philosophy. 
Schoolboys are taught to read it for its artistic merit; 
men of science study it for its wonderful anticipation of 
the modern theory of evolution. 

4671. In which Region of the World coes there Appar to 
be the Most Advantageous Distribution of Land 
and Water? 

This question is best answered by the history of the 
last three thousand years, and the answer is Europe. 
There is no other region of the world in which there is 
a larger proportion of coast-line to Jand-area, and this 
appears to be tLe secret of military, naval, and political 
Breponidera ce granted always that the internal con- 

itions of climate and soil are favourable. These con- 
ditions are found in Europe. The total Jand-aren of 
the Continent may be taken at about three and three- 

uarter million square miles. The coast-line is between 

fty and sixty thousand miles, and with the possible 
exception of the extreme east of Russia, there is no part 
of Europe which is more than five hundred miles from 
the sea-coast. It will, therefure, be easily understood 
that in the days before railways and telegraphs were 
dreamt of, this fact must hae given Europe a very 
great advantage over any other quarter of the known 
wor'd, and the fact that this advantage has been 
maintained may be seen in the further fact that, with 
the one exception of the United States, an offshoot of 

European citilisation, this advantage has been main- 

tained up to the present day. Of individual countries, 

the United Kingdom would furnish the best answer to 
the question. 

4673. When were the Rights of Savage Nations to their 
Territories First Recognised by the Powers? 

This is quite an outgrowth of modern ideas. In the 
earliest historical times conquest meant absolute sub- 
jection, no matter whether the country belonged to 
civilized or to savage peoples. The Jand became the 
property of the conqueror and the people his slaves. 
The Greek Colonists sometimes respected the rights of 
the original inhabitants, but this was usually only the 
case where they colonized rather on sufferauce than b: 
conquest. The Romane colonized by conquest, and, 
although the rights of the conquered were toa certain 
extent Feapected. Roman government, Jaws, and customs 
were fcrced upon them whetl:er they liked them or not. 
Coming to the Middle Ages, we find that in almost 
every case conquest meant utter subjection, and usually 
slavery, together with loss of all rights in the land, and 
that this continued down to quite a late period is proved 
by the trextment meted out hy tke Americans to the 
Indians of the West. It was not, indeed, until Great 
Britain commenced her work of conquest in India and 
colonization in Africa that a conquering Power recog: 
nised and upheld the right of owner-hip in the soil as 
belonging to the conquered people. Tuxes for purposes 
of government and protection were imposed, just as 
ver | are athome; but otherwise the right of ownership 
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4672. What is Probably the Principal Cause which 
Influences the Direction Taken by Roots of 
Plants? 

The chief causes are gravitation, the presence of 
moisture, and the abeence of light; of these, the 
resence of moisture is probably the most powerful. 

The main root of almost every kind of plant grows per- 
sistently downwards towards the centre of the earth, the 
secondary roots which branch out from the main root 
grow almost horizontally, and the smaller rootlets from 
these last grow in all directions. The downward 
growth tefcrred to has been shown by many experi- 
ments to be due to the attraction of the earth; where 
this attraction is removed or contracted, downward 
growth ceases. If a plant be rapidly rotated while 
growing, €0 that it is exposed to the auction of centri- 
fugal force, the root will invariably grow in the dircc- 
tion in which the force acts, and the stem in the 
opposite direction. The second cause mentioned, viz., 
moisture, effects all parts of the rcot, but principally 
the secondary and tertiary root'ets. Theseare stiongly 
attracted by moisture, and the natural effect of this 
attraction is to cause the secondary roots to grow out all 
round the main stem, and the tertiary roots to spread 
out in all directions, each one avoiding, as far as it can, 
its neighbours, which absorb the moisture in their 
immediate vicinity. The direction of growth is also 
affected by light, which bas a repellent effect on roots, 
just as it has an attrective effect on leaves and the 
upper parts of the plant. 


4€75. Why is it that the Fossil Remains of Primitive 
an arc so Rare? 


There are several causes that conspire to this result. 
Amongst many savage nitions, the remains of the dead 
are burnt to ashes, and there is reason to believe that 
this practice was followed more or less amongst 
primwval races. In ao very primitive state of society 
corpses were not buried or cremated, but were left on 
the surface, where they were often devoured by hyaznas, 
whose powerful jaws and teeth crunch up bones and all. 
In the case of earth-burial, the bodies were near the 
surface, and were exposed to the action of vegetable 
acids as well as to atmospheric influences, and thus 
even tke most solid ports would frequently 
decay. In order that the bones of an animal 
may be preserved device long periods of time, it is 
necessary that they should be covered in by clay or other 
material which would exclude the atmosphere. The 
remains of the mammoth and other wild animals of 
early times were often entombed in the sediments of 
rivers or lakes, but men were able by their superior 
intelligence to avoid the floods that overwhelmed the 
inferior creatures. It is also to be remembered that 
primitive man lived on fruits and roots or by hunting, 
that his weapons of destruction were com parativen 
ineffective, and that he had to compete for his food 
with numerous powerful wild beasts, so that the human 
pore loaoes of any region were extremely scanty, and 


re but a very small proportion to the animals 
which they were cosas ‘y 


4576. Which Power has most Advantageously Disposed 
of a Territory Yalueless to Itself? 

Britain, when in 1890 she ceded Heligoland to Ger- 
many, which had long desired it. Heligoland came into 
our possession b’ a ber from the Danes in 1807, and 
has an crea of about three-fourths of a square mile, and 
a population of a little over 2,000. To us it was quite 
useless, and in time of war would have only hampered 
us to defend it; the only regrettable fact about its 
ccssion being the reluctance of many of the natives to 
leave the flag, although they are more German than 
English, and speak a Frisian dialect. However, all who 


chose were allowed to assume British nationality. By 
her agreement with Germany on this occasion, Britain 


acquired the Zanzibar Protectorate and the Sultanate 
of Witu, as well as the extension of her sphere of 
influence in East Africa, over Somaliland, and a vast 
stretch o territory cs of the Red Sea. This district 
is as yet comparatively undeveloped, and held eavage 
tribes; but it contains magnificent soseibalitic, and is 
doubly important by reason of our position in Egypt. 


QUESTIONS. 


4701. Why are most Italian towers out of the straight ? 
4702. Which is the best example in our history of “ running with the 
bare and hunting with the hous"? 
4703. Hae a besieved town ever been saved by a pig ? 
4706, Which manifestation of emotion is mbdst difficult to control ? 
4705, Which is ti.e oldest royal palace still inhabited ? 
4705, Why is tea not 8» good when made from water that has ben 


long ? 
4707, Will she Searenen in Cho pend of sigs ba nu etvamagy or ether 


wise to this country in time of war 
4708, Which is the oldest piece of wrought iron known to exist P 
4709. Is it truc that the Ten Tribes were never lost ? 
4710, Are there any animals that can only breathe through the nose ? 


an 
k fol’ owin 


ible. 


by peat on M.n day of the 
nap risd@itet. Pauywe..t will ouly be made for 
which erptics are base:| must be given where 
@u publi ation for every question reecive: 


in India and Africa has been rigidly respected. 
“ Ir ees, howefer,” said the distinguished forei as 
be ccmclnnet his story, “simply a matter of card: 
sai se 

“You mean ‘hear-say,’ of couree, Count ?” 

“ A a-h, but zie was told me some time ago.” 


ee 8 


Bripeet (the new waiting maid) recently had occasion 
to open a bottle of champagne—for the first time in her 
life, it appears. 

“ rra!” she exclaimed, as the wine gushed forth, 
“the idjut that filled this qua:t bottle must have put in 
a gallon by mistake.” 


ene 2 ee 
WHILE a judge was giving his charge to the jury in 
a burglary case, one of the jorymen fainted. ‘His 


en errs 
“ Gen r) jury, ata verdi 
must take the tuablnaceay of the witnesses for the defines 
into consideration, and give them full weight.” 

At the words “and give them full weight” the jury- 
man swooned away. He was a coal-dealer, 
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DO YOU WANT TO BUY A TOWN? 


THERE Is ONE ON THE MARKET WHICH CosT A 
MILLION Tv BUILD AND Has 12,000 INHABITANTS. 


Evexrysopy has seen a Pullman car on our railwa: 
but, perhaps, everyone does not know that George 
Pullman, an American, and the inventor of the luxurious 
travelling carriage, built a town in Illinois, which, for 
its unique character and general aspect, was called the 
model town of the world. 

Mr. Pullman died atout eighteen months ago, but 
for a year before he died and up to within a few weeks 
ago the great Pullman Car Company were defending 
an action at law brought against them by the State 
authorities. 

The company has now been ordered by the supreme 
court of Illinois to sell the town, since ‘its system of 
feudal tentre is declared by the Court to le unconsti- 
tuticnal. The town has always been an appendage of 
the Pullman Company, and it is that which kas been 
declared illegal. 

The town of Pullman 1s built round the great car 
works. It has churches and schools, a fine hotel, a 
magnificent arcade where the shops are, a market ball, 
a public library, and 2,000 brick residences. All will 
go to the highest bidder. 

The battle just ended is the result of action taken, as 
we have said, by the Attorney General of Illinois to 
oust the comunpany from its alleged unlawful bus:ness of 
owning and conducting divers unrelated business 
interests. Tie case has been before the courts for 
nearly three years. 

Tho beginning of the end of the model town was the 
great strike of 18:4, when the company’s arrangements 
with its employees respecting residence in the town of 
Pullman became known. Tie authorities protested 
against the exactions of the company in compelling ita 
employees to occupy the company’s houses and pay high 
rents for them. 

When accommodation cold not be found inside the 
town for emp'oyees the lstter were, of course. driven to 
find houses elsewhere, but in close proximity to tbe 
works, 

These were not treated so well as were the residents of 
Pullman, the former complaining that whenever hands 
had to be knocked off, as sometimes happens at the best 
and largest works, they were the first to go, and they 
were the first to be put on short time. 

This interfered with the liberty of the men as citizens, 
and as soon as the strikers returned to work, which they 
did, hopelessly beaten, then it was that the legal 
authorities of Illinois a? ped in and investigated the 
whole question, and found that the town of Pullman with 
all ite municipal works was distinctly a private feudal 
establishment, and was carried on iu violation of the 
charter ted to the aay some years before. 

So notice has been served upon them that they must 
disband and cell all the property owned by the company 
which was organised for the making of Pullman cara 
only, otherwise their charter will Le revoked, which, if 
that were done, would stop the company from making 
their own Pullman cars. 

The properties which have to be disposed of include 
several subsidiary companies of the parent company 
tha‘ were formed for selling and dealing in iron und 
eteel and bricks and gas, and, of course, the town of 
Pullman itself. 

The company’s plans for inca of the properties 
involve many intricate situations. The houses will Le 
sold to those of their employees who care to purchase, 
but it is no casy matter to get rid of a city. 

A big park of several acres, really a large tract of 
land, which was held for speculative purposes, is now 
enguging the particularattention of the Pullman officials, 
for they do not know what to do with it. It is regarded 
as a very ba‘ lot. 

The only things the Supreme Court leaves tho 
Pallman Company are the big car shops, fifty acres of 
land for extension pu es, and offices. 

The town will remain, of course, as it is, but not as 
the duchy of Pullman. The streets and squares will 
unde: transformation in nomerc'‘atura, and will 
henceleeth bear names familiar to Chicagoans. Pull- 
man is well sewered, ant a fine pumping station 
disposes of the sewerage by turning it intoa 100-acre 
farm where it is gathered in settling basins und tbe 
sediment used for fertilising. 

The first excavations were made in May, 1880. Within 
two months building operations commenced, and the 
foundations of the homes for Pullman employecs laid, 
and thus n the first realisation of the great car 
millionaire’s m. 

No fewer than 500 men were employed in the 
preliminary work. heresy 12 git Speen so satisfactorily 
that at the end of the first six month3z an army of 
2,000 picked workmen were hard at work upon the 
contract. When two years had been covered the model 
town was ready for occupation. . 

Tho amount of material used almost su belief. 
Here ure some of the figures: Bricks, 25,000,010; slate 
roofing, 5,000 squares ; lime, 35,000 barrels ; flooring laid, 


1,125,000 feet ; cement, 25,000 bags; iron, 2,000 tons ; 
sand, 55,000 loads; glass, 350,000 superficial feet; total 


timber uzed, 16,000, feet. The cost was cred one 
million etarline The present population is 12,000. 


His New Brother. 


Yes, I've got a little brother, 

Never asked to have him, nuther, 
But he’s here; 

ried post went away and bought him, 

week, the doctor brought him, 

Weren't that queer P 

When I heard the news from Molly, 

Why, I thought at first ‘twas jolly, 
*Cause, you see, 

Is’ I could go and get him 

And then Mamma, course, would let him 
Play with me. 


But when I had once looked at him, 
“Why!” I says. ‘ Great snakes, is that him ? 
Just that mite!” 
They said * Yes,” and “ Ain’t he cunnin’?” 
And I thought they must be funnin’,— 
He's a sight! 
He’s so sinall, it's just amazin’, 
And you'd think that he was Dlazin’, 
He’s so red; 
And his nose is like a berry, 
And he’s bald as Uncle Jerry 
On his head. 


Why, he isn’t worth a brick, 
All he does is cry and kick, 
He can't stop; 
Won't sit vp, you can’t arrange him— 
I don’t see why Px don't change him 
At the shop. 


Now we've got to dress and feed him, 
And we really didn’t necd him 
More'n a whe 
Why'd they bay a baby brother 
When they know I'd good deal ruther 
Have a cog? 


——— 
Rough on the Recruiting-Sergeant. 


A RECRUITING-SERGEANT one evening, while par- 
taking of refreshment in a public-house in the vicinity 
of ‘Trafalgar Square, overheard one of a small card-party 
in an adjoining room exclaim, a3 he apparently laid 
down hia last few pence : 

“ IfI don't pull this off, I'm going to enlist!” 

The recruiting-sergeant was quickly alive to the 
prospect of pulling off his little commission if he 
could pass the man ints the Service, and, judging from 
appearances, everything was in favour of his doing so. 
So drawing near the table he awaited the finish of the 
hand, which ended in « lcss for the prospective recruit. 

Noticing the recruiting-surgeant standing Ly, the man 
said to him: 

“ You're a sergeant, aren't you? Well, if you'll lend 
me a florin for the next deal, and if I don’t pull it off, 1’ 
be ready to follow yon” 

The sergeant, knowing that if the fellow lost he him- 
self would not be out of pockct, lent him the money. 
This time the man lost again, and getting up imme- 
diately, exclaimed : 

“I'm ready, sergeant!” 

And amidst the roar3 of the whole part; 
comfited officer found the man had w wooden 


a pe 


Crara (after a tiff): “I presume you would like your 
ring back ?”’ 

George: “Never mind; keep it. No other girl I 
know could use that ring, un‘ess she wore it on her 


thump.” 
——=__ 


Miss Prisu: “Don't let your dog bite me, litt’e 
boy.” 

Boy: “He won't bite, ma‘am" 

Miss Prism: “ But he is showing his teeth.” 

Boy (with pride): “Certainly he is, ma'am; and if 


the dis- 
z. 


you had as good teeth as he hus you'd ehow ‘em, too.” | 


RESULT OF THE “INSCRIPTION” 
COMPETITION. 


Tue first prize of a solid silver pencil-case offered in this 
competition haz been awa to Mr. W. G. Russell, of 


uare, Belfast; G. W. Scott, Mail 
Station, Perth, N.B.; J. H. Biker, 2 St-rzels Yi 


A. Tudor, Maesbury Se 
Walk, Fratton, Port month ; Miss ey Clark, 3 Baunermill Cottages, 
berdeen ; Chas. itl, 


A Smith, Laurel Vi Hocklitfe Road, Leighton 
Buzzarl; Mrs. Elsie Lloyd-Wiiliaws, The ‘ Willows,” Sealand, 
Choster; J. A. » 8 Se. John's Road, Clifton, Bristol; John W. 
Hill, 2 J lands Bank, Hawick, N.B.; Lloyd-Wil'iams, The 
Willows. . Chester; W. Morson, Viewfiel1 Houve, Dunfermline ; 
H. Brodi+, Chelsea Court, 8.W.; A. 395 Monument Road, 


Birmingham; P. .'@ Upton Lane, Forest Gat», B.; L. A. 
Gleed Wheateions fond, Souther: Mra. Scott, 47 Goodwin Terrace, 


‘arliske; W. Green, 23 K: Road, Abram, Wigan ; W. Alla 

18 Ceamond, Yi Midiothian John 8 erart, 4 A held Aseees, 

Pp pr lp tie gl sary Rela al ie Roading 46 Yarburel 
é ° 

Road, 


A PENDULUM THAT MOVED AN ISLAND. 


THis WONDERFUL CoNTRIVANCE HAS SHOWN Wa 
ABE MistaxeN ABOUT THE LAW oF GRAVITY. 


Witnovt delving deep down into the science of 
gravitation and giving ita reasons and possibilities, we 
will dismiss the higher forms of its definition and 
simply state that gravitation is that force by which 
bodies attract and tend to each other. Now, it is fairly 
well known that the region immediately within the area 
of the North and South Poles is flattened, 2 fact which, 
of course, rules that both those parts must be neurer the 
centre of the earth than is the Equator. The earth in 
and al-out the region of the Equitor bulges ont, as ib 
were, and, consequently, is placed ata greuter distance 
from the earth's centre. 

Hence, if a man had the misfortune to fall from a 
ballcon at a given distance from the carth, he would 
reach the earth much more quickly if the balloon were 
nearer the North Pole than if it were nearer tho 
Equator. 

An Austrian cruiser is, however, making a tour of 
investigation for the purpose of completing the 
data of the law of gravity. One of the ship's officers, 
Licutenant Rodler, has been testing the force of tho 
earth's gravity at every point at which the vessel bas 
touched, these observations being part of a great inter- 
natioral gravity survey which has been azreed upon, 
and which is now being carried out with the aid of the 
various governments. 

It is felt by the enthusiasts who are promoting and 
ussisting at these investigations of Lie:tenant Rodler 
that the knowledge we already possess in respect of 
gravitation is not definite, and that the stutements 
and opinions laid down in our schoo! primers and, 
indeed, in most of the advanced looks, require con- 
firmation. 

The earth as a whole exhibits this phenomenon, but 
there are certain spots which seem to take on an 
individuality of their own. Indved, the general law 
night seem to be set at defiance, since these spots are 
subjected to change and suspense through the operation 
of certain testing instruments, but this is explained by 
the action of local conditions. 

The determination of this varying force of gravity ia 
not accomplished, as bel pd be supposed, by dropping a 
weight from a height and noting the rate of its fall, as 
did_ the old masters, but there is another and more 
modern method for taking observations, more simple 
and perhaps more reliable than the old-time methods. 

The observation is made with a pendulum, the rate of 
the swing of which assists the observer to take note of 
the exuct force of gravity existing at any particular 

int. The nearer this pendulum is taken towards the 
North or Sonth Pole the faster will it swing, because 
the attraction of the earth, proceeding from its centre, 
becomes greater. 

Nearly all great scientific expeditions on foot nowadays 
carry this wonderful, yet extremely simple, contrivance. 
It swings exactly in propoition to its distance from the 
centre of the earth, so that the observer can measure his 
distance away from the Equator or from the North Pole 
and be pretty sure that his figures are accurate. Hence, 
we read that a small island near Japan was found to be 
several thousand yards nearer the Equator than had 
been eu before the observation was made. 

Two e les of a mountain may affect tho pendulum 
differently. By comparing the swing on each side and 
the swing on top of the mountain the observer will 
experience little or no vraag in determining the 
composition of the mountain. Similarly, the volcanic 
nature of some of the South Sea Islands has been 
determined by the pendulum. 

Ascension Island, for instance, is really nothing more 
than a great c'nder heap, the result of a volcanic 
upheaval in the dim past. Its specific gravity has 
been d+termined by the pendulum, and it is now known 
that these cinders go down to a very great depth. 

‘his verdict of the pendulum in the present case is 
further borne out by the manner in which the island 
rocks, under the influence of the peculiar waves which 
sometimes roll upon Ascension from the north-west. 
These terrific seas are often fifty feet high and follow 
one another in quick succession, and during their visita- 
tion, the island being the weaker vassal of the two, 
sways backwards and forwards under their powerful 
influence, this rocking motion being due to its light 
con] osition. 

The instrument is a small thing. It weiglis about 
two pounds. The a is hung from a T-shaped 
bar. The underside of this T is ground down to a razor 
edge. This edge rests on two 
When the pendulum is set going it encounters ulmost no 
friction, and a slight touch or impulse given to it is 
sufficient to set it going for a ena 8 day. Worked in 
conjunction with it are a chronometer and a chrono- 
graph, both specially-made instruments for noting 
obs» vations. 

The Austrian naval lieutenant is 
Pp with his observations, and in 


small pieces of agate. 


making good 
a few weeks, 
= bly, the Austrian cruiser, carrying him and his 
instrument, will be peat surveying certain parta of 

the Scottish coast, not for ¢ purpose of finding out if 
“Scotland stands where it did, 


but for measuring the 
force of gravity there. 


The stereoscopic gallery in the ROYAL MAGAZINE is a unique feature in British journalism. 
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DEATH DODGING - - 
FOR A LIVING. 


PeorLe TRACKED BY DEATH Every Day or 
Tuein LIvEs. 


“I suppose there are few truer sayings than the 
time-worn maxim that ‘one half of the world does not 
know how the other half lives,” recently said a London 
coroner toP.W. “I think, too,” continued he, “that the 
originator of the phrase might very well have gone 
a little further, and added that, generally speaking, the 
firet half cares, if pdr t still lees than it knows. 
But there I should probably be accused of want of 
charity, and that, after all, is a question which interests 
nobody but myeelf. 

“Setting personal questions aside, however, it is very 
remarkable how little the averuge man knows about the 
fearful toll which Death exacts from many of the 
workers who supply his daily needs. Thanks princi- 
pally to a vigorous Journalism, which has hit hard and 
spared nothing in its attempts to bring home the truth 
in all its grim reality, one sees with no little satisfac- 
tion at to a certain extent, the veil bus already been 
lifted. 

“One of the mcst stviking instances of this nature is 
to le found in the manufacture of high explosives. 
Here even the British Government, notoriously one of 
the most humane of labour employers in the world, can 
do no more than ‘take precautions.’ Until the entire 
world disurms, and probably for many years after that 
much-to-be-hoped-for event, the manufacture of high 
explosives will continue to be as much a necessity as t 
mining of salt or the grinding of pepper. Nor will it 
become much safer than it is ut present. 

“Even when dea ing with the commoxest and least 
powerful of all modern explosives, gunpowder, the work- 
man literally carries his life in his hands. Those who 
have seen the care w:th which, in a powder mill, the 
ebarcoal is ‘hand-picked’ (kefore it is mixed with the 
sulphur), in order to ascertain whether by any chance 
one tiny piece of grit has been suffered to enter into ita 
composition, will appreciate the delicacy of the thread 
upon which the powder-maker's life depends. 

“Once let the slightest piece of grit or metal enter 
the incorporating mill and there will be friction, then 
heat, and then - 2 sudden and a fearful death to all who 
may be near. Even when the greatest possible caro is 
lavished upon its preparation, as is the cise in the 
Government Mills at Waltham Abbey, the manu- 
factarer of unpowder always reckons (o have a certain 
aumber of explosions year by year, and, indced, actualiy 

rovides special wells (outside his incorporating mills) 
u which to plunge any unfortunate workman who may 
have only been badly burnt instead of killed outright 
by an explosion. 

“If this be true of gunpowder, imagine, if you can, 
the effects of a chance explosion of whut are known as 
‘the high explosives.’ Take, for instance, the present 
service powder, cordite. Perbaps the best illustration 
of the fearful p wer of this explosive is afforded by the 
difference in the results which it gives with the ordinary 
service rifle ce compared with those given Ly gun- 

wder. The full rifle charge of the latter explosive is 

40 grains, and this gives the bullet a muzzle velocity of 

1,850 feet per secoid; whereas it requires only 30 grains 

of cordite to give a muzzle velocity of 2,000 feet per 

second. 

“Strange to suy, however, it is not at all necessary 
that the material worked in should be of a ceadly 
nature in order that the workers should suffer from the 
effects of their employment. There are some thin s 
which are worse than death itself, and of the: 
undoubtedly the most fearsome is mental derangement. 
It is with this awful scourge that the poor East-end 
girls employed in the apparently harmless box-trade 
have to wrestle for a living. pite the harassing 
carea of the average City man, his highest record of 
insanity is but 149 per 10,000, as compared with the 
401 of the female box-maker, a fact which affords a 
striking proof that, from a mental point of view, at any 
rate, the most deadly occupations are rather those of a 
monotonous than those of a worrying nature. 

“There are many other occupations the dangers of 
which are little thought about, mii so seldom seen. 
Take, for instance, the work of the men who, year in 
und year ont, range the vast network of sewers with 
which London and, indeed. all our greit towns are 
honeycomb:d. It is hardly a heroic calling. One 
wonld scarcely place it upon the same level with that of 
the soldier, for mstance. 

“On the other hand, which fate would you rather 
face? ‘Lo fall, sword in hand, in the heart a splendid 
charge, amid all the soul-inspiring thunder of a caval 
brigade, or to share the unheard, unseen agony of the 
silent heavy-booted man, who, whilst wading far from 
a manhole, is surprised by the watcra from a sudden 
shower, awept from his feet, and borne irresistibly 
onwa: d—bruised, battered, torn and stunned against the 
rugged walls of his noisome sepulchre—to perish 
miserably amid the sharp-toothed vermin which infest 
those dark, reeking canals? Itis not a pretty picture 
this, but it is only too trathful a one of the ate to 
which everyone of those silent toilers is liable as the 
price of a moment's forgetfulness, 


Where is the most curious place in England? The ROYAL tells you all 


“To ascend from the profound to the sublime, there 
are perhaps few occupations which more emphaticully 
impress one with a sense of their extreme danger than 
those which are associated with the ascent and descent 
of great heights and depths. Few folks can watch a 
steeple-jack, a telegraph wireman, a cliff climber and 
egg hunter, or a -sea diver without experiencing 
a sympathetic shudder whenever any particularly 
dangerous part of the man’s work is undertaken. ; 

“he cliff climber—or rather, ‘descender,’ for his 
operations are most frequently conducted from above, 
is usually a naturalist’s provider, his quarry being the 
inaccessible ravens’. peregrines, and occasional cagles 
nests, which are to be found scattered about the pre- 
cipitous walls of our Yorkshire and Welsh coasts. His 
method of descent is distinct’y censational. 

“ Having securely fastened a huge iron crowbar to the 
top of the cliff, the climber passes one rope round his 
waist and the bar, and takes the end of a second in his 
hand for signalling and steadying purposes. The first 
rope is then hitched 2 couple of times round the crowbar, 
and paid out as required ¥ the man's xssistant, who is 
guided in h's ‘paying’ by a prearranged system of 
pulls upon the combined signal and guide rope. 

“The climber now walks out backicards over the face 
of the cliff, maintaining his body at right angles to i's 
perpendicular walls so long as he is able, in order to 
neutralise, so far as possible, any fraying «f the life-line 
upon projecting pieces of cliff. Having poised hi:nself 
in this manner in the best possible position for a general 
view of the cliff face, he now fires a Llank cartridge from 
his revolver, which usually has the effect of showing him 
exactly where his quarry 13 nesting. 

“As the rocks upon which the chief ‘takes’ are 
secured may Je anything from 30) to 600 feet in height, 
a very little fraying of the life line, or the accidental 
dislodging of any pieces of overhanging rock, would 
be more than eufiic’ent to speedily terminate the career 
of this veuturesome cne. Nevertheless, there are nota 
few members of this tribe who annually brave the perils 
of this most dangerous pursuit in order to secure the 
excellent pri-es offered by collectors for the rarer des- 
criptions of the exgs of wild fow's. 

“There are of neve sity mauy violent occupations, 
srch_as those of Ilacksinith, miner, or railway navvy, 
which can only be indul ed in by the strong and 
vigorous, For this reason these men hve to fall back 
upon some lighter form of work a3 they grow older, 
solely on account of their physical inability to continue 
in the eccupations of their prime. Hence it is that 
many men who have pievicusly ruined their health in 
the wlkali or lead working trades, actually die as ‘ street 
sellers’ or small tradesmen, a fact apt to exercise a very 
confusing effect upcn the wind of the amateur student 
23 statistics who has not Iecrnt tu read Letween tke 
ines.” 

—_—_ —@»>o__ - —__ 


“LIFE in this country,” said the philosopher, “ is like 
goirg to the circus, Soon as a man gets to the front all 
the fellow: on the back seats insist on him sitting down 
out of the way.” 


—s fF 


“Bor, my dear, you are so pretty that I really cannot 
sec how your beauty needs any addition in the shape of 
euch expensive finery a3 you wis,” said Mr. Wickwire. 

“No, I'm not,” suid Mrz. Wickwire. “ If I were as 
pretty us you pretend I am, I would not have to argue 
s0 to get a new dress.” 


— 

MupcE: “I was looking over my top-coat to-day, and 
T find that the woth has nearly ruined it.” 

Yabsley : “* Why don’t you sue them for damages?” 

Mude: “Sue the moths for camages? You talk like 
a child.” 

Yubsley: “I didn’t mean the moths; I meant the 
pawnbrokers.” 

—> § > ——_ 


“I HOPE you will excuse my deluy, Mr. Jones,” she 
eaid sweetly ; “Lut I must confess I ran up to my room 
to look into the mirror a moment. before secing you.” 

“ You are q: ite excueable, Miss Fair. A lady with a 
face so attractive may well Le excused for wanting to 
look at it occasionally.” 

Miss Fair is nevor out to Mr. Jones wi:en he calls, 


oo fo 


In THE CHemrcaL LABORATORY.—“ Professor, what 
has become of Tom App‘eton? Wasn't he studying with 
the class last year?” : 

“Ab, yes. Appleton—poor fellow! A fine student, 
but absent-minded in the use of chemicals—very. That 
diese rarstion on the cciling—notice it P” 

ry es,” 

“ That's him.” 


THE common opinion is that animals do not know 
enough to be superstitious. Here is a possible excep- 
veri tell you what,” said Mr 

a you what,” rai . Watts, “I a 
able exhibition of animal intelligence tay se 

¢ bao _ — said Mr. Potts. 

“Why, a bri started from the ho 
pet ee from where I live, and one of the beewen thes 
a shoe. 


Let ’Em All Come. 


Ons of the Guards who took part in the fighting at 
Omdurman was recently travelling on a subur ine, 
and found himeelf sitting opposite a kenevolent-looking 
cleric, wko made all sorts of inquiries as to his ex- 
periences on the field of battle. Turning over the 


medal worn by the gallant soldier, he next asked him 
the meaning of the Arabic letters engraved thereon. | 
Irritated ay his perpetual fusillade of interrogatories, 


the soldier replied eomewhat snappishly, but in a 
manner which indicated that he had a moral to point: 

“Well, Ia‘n't no scholard neither, but Ium told as 
‘ow it means, ‘ Let ‘em all come.’” 


Why He Was Not Anxious. 


A LEADING citizen in a little town in the North of 
Scotland was asked to take the office of elder in the 
kirk. He seemed reluctant to accept the honour till a 
wag, who knew his weakness, whispered to him that if 
he became elder he would get £5 and a pair of trousers 
at the end of the year. ; 

The year passed away, and when the promised 
garment did not uppear, the elder went ‘o :he minister 
and said: 

“T haven't got the brecks yet.” 

“ What breeks ? ” said the minister. 

The elder explained, and the minister smiled, and 
declared that the promise was only a silly Joke. 

The elder expressed great disappointment about the 
trousers, and was turning away, when the minister 
said : 

“You seem to care mor2 about the breeks than about 
the money?” : 

“Oh, ay! the fi’ pun,” reptied the elder ; “T just helpt 
masel’ to that fra the plate.” 


—— Sf oe 
Hardly the Same. 


TEE amateur cyclist strode into the second-hand 
piesa dealer's shop with a look of intense rage upon 
his face. 

* Look here, this is a pretty thing you have given me. 
Why, it weuld take a steam engine to furnish power 
enough to run this machine.” 

“ What is the matter with it?” asked the dealer. 

“Matter! Why, ycu told me it was an -runnin 
machine, and I can't make it move. I’ve oiled it afres 
this morning, just before going out, and in five minutes 
it was like drawing a load of stone.” 

“ Are you sure you used pure oi]? ” 

“T used the stuff you gave me in the bottle—bad 
enough probably.” 

“In the bottle? Why, my dear sir, I didn’t give you a 
bottle of oil, It is ina can.” 

“Can, eh? Well, what do you call that?” said the 
irate youngster as he held up a bottle. “I put it in the 
bearings just ns you told me.” 

“ My dear fellow, that is liquid cement for the tyres.” 


ee 8 tee 
Have a Chat With Your Fowls. 


Fow1 talk is 2 strange language that human ears Icarn 
readily to comprehend. For the most part it is 
instinctive. A downy toddler six houra out of the shell 
has five distinct calls. 

The first ard loudest of them is the lost note, uttered 
when it loses sight of its mother or finds itself cut in 
the coid. It is loud and very shrill. The seccnd, the 
hunger note, is as shrill, but mo:e plaintive. As soon 
as cating begins it changes to a sort of satisfied 
chittering. 

After cating they grow sleepy, and to be hovered. 
The note is somewhat like that of hunger, with a 
peculiar tremo‘o breaking it in the middle. Very 
rarely do the mothers disregard it, though they may be 
eager to go foraging over grass plots. 

he fifth note, the chirp of fright or astonishment, is 
the qnantiest of all. The chicks themselves appear to 
find smething in it distinctly humorous. 
,, Everybody knows how hens elnck to their broods, but 
it may be news to many tkat, though a hundred hens 
may he clucking in the same inclosure, the voice of cach 
will be individual and unmistakable to her immediate 
family. A chick just out of the nest may not be able 
to discriminate, but let him follow for a day and he is 
Le making eee 

ven more wonderful is the hen's abili ifferen- 
tiate her brood from all the rest. With on ofa 
tempered fowls this often leads to pitiful barnyard 
tragedies. An intruder, feedi: peacefull among chicks 
of his own size, shape, om often been 
raat with one single blow of 


A cock, especially a gamecock, of Spanish 
breed, has a womdsetal variety of ious... By Beis 
—_ Prog nd = the age gamut of expression— 
‘ope, fear, defiance, trium hate, rage, vanity, 
and a fine, ineffable Pot a anda 


about it and gives you some splendid photographs of the place. : 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava, 26, 1899, 


Ships that Race Each Other. 


Nor Very Lone Aco tHe Larcest Surps AFLOAT 
INDULGED IN TREMENDOUS Races. 


ALL romance in things general is gradually, but very 
surely, being pushed aside by the rush of every up-to- 
date life; this is especially to be seen in sea-faring 
matters. The steam-driven monsters of the waters, in 
the shape of iron-clads, or liners, are to be held 


i rr le. 

n the tea trade, for example, the difference of a days’ 
delivery of a cargo might be a matter of great importance 
to the ship maerehante and brokers. Some of the finest 
sailing ships which the world has ever known have taken 
part in the races with tea-cargoes. 

The first British clipper to hold the 
record between Foo Chow and London was 
the Aberdeen Lord of -the Isles. In 1856 
she sailed with two American vessels, and 
arrived in the Thames before either of 
them. 

About this time the American clipper 
Sea Serpent and the British Crest oy the 
Wave sailed together from Shanghai, a 
sieges of £1 103. a ton being offered to 

he one which first delivered her cargo. 

The wild enthusiasm which must have 
been felt on board may be imagined when 
it is stated that after sailing a distance of 
13,550 ‘miles the two vessels hove to off 
the Isle of Wight for pilots within an hour 
of each other. 

The Yankee skipper was smart, after 
his kind, for he ded at Portsmouth, 
took train to London, and immedi- 
ately entered his ship as “arrived.” This, 
however, was before she had actually 
reached Gravesend. 

Another famous race took place in 1866 
between the Ariel, Seneca, and Tuepin. 
The three vessels sailed together from Foo 
Chow, a distance of about 14,000 miles, and 
separating soon afterwards did not sight 
each other again until they found them- 
selves in the English Channel. Eventu- 
ally, they entered the London docks 


er. 
remarkably swift voyages of these 
sailing ships should make, by comparison, 
the twenty-knot steamers of to-day feel 
rather ashamed of themselves. 
The Sovereign of the Sea, for instance, 
made the ran from Hong Kong in ninety 


days. Her average run per day for a short 
period was 3418 miles, while part of tha 


urmey was covered at the rate of 15°6 
ih an hour. ; 

The clippers of the North Atlantic made 
some wonderful voyages. In 1858 the 
Dreadnought ran from New York to Liver- 
pool in thirteen days. Later the Flying 

ud sailed 433 miles in twenty-four 
hours, and trent ye minutes. 

One of the finest struggles between 
sailing vessels took place in 1891. Three 
British ships, and two American crossed 
the equator together on May 10th bound 
for English porte. On June 10th the five 
enived’ in the English Channel together, 
after covering a distance of nearly 4,000 
miles, 

re —__. 

THER First QuaRReL.— I am going 
down the river to drown inyself,” said she 
tearfully. ; 

“ Allright, my dear ; start at once if you 
want to,” said he coolly. 

“It is raining, and it would spoil my 
new dress; but I am going just as soon as 
it stops, you see if I don't!’ 


— Ses 


been taking in more money than any two to guess 


collared as quickly as you can.” 
“ All right; I'll have him in gaol in less than a 


“Great Scot, man! I don’t want to put him in gaol; 
I want to engage him.” 


He was a truculent prisoner of forbidding aspect, and 
he was brought up for an aggravated assault. 
orem the jury were sworn, and he regarded them 
iti . 
oe Priecner at the bar,” said the Judge, “do you 


challenge any of the jurymen?” 

“Cha : ’em!” grunted the ruffian. “Why, I'd 
fight the whole blank lot with one hand tied behind 
me.” 


The jury were not cxactly prejudiced in his 
favour. 


“ Wooden-Legged Celebrities! ”’ 


in the centre of the illustration. One of them, and onz onl 
asked to decide is: “ which one? 
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He Had the Job. 


A BEGRIMED, hurried traveiler rushed into Lime 
Street Station, Liverpool, carrying his portmanteau, 


quite recklessly of appearances, upon his shoulders. 


One of the urchins standing about offered to carry 


the bag for him. 
“No,” said the gent, “I will carry it myself.” 


Vessels May Sink— 


But This Safe Won’t. . 


AN INVENTION FoR Saving Property aT SEA. 


THE foundering of ocean steamers generally repre- 
sents an appallingly ley loss to all parties concerned. 
The destruction of the mails is, sre al the heaviest 


The youngster wis importunate. He begged and | disaster of all, however, seeing how it must necessarily 
pleaded, but the traveller, becoming angry at length, | 
expressed himself in very emphatic language. 

As the urchin turned away disappointed, one of his 
friends shouted : 

“ What’s the use, Joey; can’t you see he’s got the job 
hissel’ ? ” 


qn 


o 


Fere you have twenty nands of all sorts and conditions, trying to get ho'd of the £5 note 


y, will secure it. 
” Takea -card, address 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 


one it was, that 


Mme. de Stael and Count de 
Choiseul. 


Mme. ps Stari was angry with the Count de 
Choiseul for witty stings and sarcasms of which he had 
made her the subject. Once the two enemies met ina 
drawing-room. Mme. de Stael and the Count greeted 
each other on account of the laws of politencss. . 

“We have not seen each other for a long time,” said 


she. 

“Ob, madam,” replied he, “I have been ill!” 

“ Have you?” 

“TI thought I was poisoned!” , 

“Alas! Perhaps you had bitten your tongue :’ 

This torrible cut fell like a thunder-bolt on the Count, 
so famous for his slanders and scandals. He bowed low, 
and withdrew, unable to reply a word. 


HAND WILL GET 


question 
it to the “ Note 


The number select. (2) The reason for seleclion. (3) Your name cni 
prem bass your attorant to reach he:e not later than ‘Monday, August 23th. 

“T say,” said the busines: man to the who gives the correct number and the correct 
detective, “some fellow has been represent- of no one bene Romy! —e t, the ey to lk to ni aie ot ie most nearly correct 
ing himself as a collector of ours. He has attempt. not a guessing —— - ncteda o2 Pargeese be 
of the men we have, and I want him very good reason for selecting the correct hand, and it is that reason we ask you to give. 


reason will receive the £5 note. 


hamper trade and inflict the gravest inconvenience upon 

| commercial men, 

| Athoughtful inventor has now hit upon an idea for 

insuring the safety of the mails, bullion, and valuables. 

that our ocean-goiny steam rs carry. The invent’on, a 

deseript‘on of which follows, of course provides for a 
contingency which is always liable to 


happen, although it is far removed from 
possibility. 

It is a truism that the most useful and 
nec ‘ssary inventions are the most obvious 
of all. But before an invention has heen 
effected und tried with the approval of 
experts and the applaus> of di-intcrested 
spectators, such invention is, us a rule, not 
very clear to everybody. 

In this purticular case it may 1e argued, 
while admitting the ingenuity of the ex- 
pedient devised for the saving of a ship's 
mils, and so forth, in the case of the 
sinking of the vessel, that accidents to 
ocean-going steamers are so few and far 
between as hardly to warrant its creation. 
As, however, no science in shipbuilding 
can preclude the possible foundering of a 
vessel at sea, it is just az well to provide 
for that possibility since it is liable to 
occur at any time. 

It is very likely that before long our 
large steamers carrying the mails and 
bullions will be provided with an unsink- 
able, floating safe of huge dimensions, in 
which all the mails and other valuables 
will be packed. This safe wi!l be carried 
on the upper deck. Should the vessel 
founder, the safe would float off into the 
embrace of the waves, to be recovered 
sooner or later by a passing vessel. It is 
made of metal, and measures 22ft. long 
and 14ft. broad, fireproof, and, of course, 
absolutely watertight. 

The safe must float upright and cannot 
turn turtie, for the heavy metals which it 
contains wil! all be stored at the bottom. 
By night it will proclaim its presence on 
the waters by a flaro of phosphide of 
calcium—a flame reaching to a height of 
4ft. It will also carry a foghorn anda 
bell, to blowand ring wutomatically. The 
roof will also be provided with a flagstaff 
and an equipment of fiays. 

The idea is unguestionably an excellent 
one, and seems both feasible and practi- 
cable. It has already been & ied and found 


company is about to make some inde- 
ndent experiments with it. A safe, 


set afloat. Its action by day will be duly 
recorded, and its distance at which its 
light can be scen will he measured. 

Aftera sufficiently prolonged immersion 
in the sea, the safe will be opened, and its 
contents examined to see whether or not 
the water has fought its way inside. The 
inventor’s experiments have up to the 
present given universal satisfaction, and 
they are responsible for the belief that ere 
long the unsinkuble safe will be included 
in the belongings of an ocean-going 
steamer, 

Dee: 


“You've been losing flesh lately 


haven't you?” 
eek pois “ Yes, I’ve been shaving myself.” 


ao 


hand and asked you 


Women have a great respect for old 

Watch a young lady seated in a 

*bus between a young gentleman and an 

elderly one, and see how determined she is not to in. 
commode the latter by squeezing against him. 


“ Walter,” said a young civil engineer, after vainly 
struggling with knife and fork for fully ten minutes on 
an singed spring chicken, “bring me a chisel, a steel 
wedge, and a heavy hammer, for I'm interested now, and 
am determined to see of what material this thing is 
made.” 


Mrs. Henryreck: “You have been very aggravat- 
ing at times, and we have not always got along very 
al together; but, still, if I had to do it over again, I'd 
marry you just the same.” 

oo it. (under his breath): “I’m not so sure about 
t 


Have you ever heard of one? You can read all about them and see their por raits 
in the ROYAL this month. 


to act very well; but a certain steamship - 


aden with a weight of thirty tons, will be ~ 
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WHAT THE MOTOR-CAR IS 
GOING TO DO. 


At Puesext THE FRENCH ARE AHEAD OF Us IN 
* Moringa,” Bur WE SHALL LEAD IN THE END. 


“To my mind there can be no two opinions on the 
subject—it will simply revolutionise our system of 
locomotion,” was the emphatic assertion of a well-known 
member of the Motor Car Club, to whom P.W. recently 

ut the question which hexds this article. 

“It is, of course, absurd to expect the revolution all 
at once,” he continued. “ That is a Utopian state of 
things which exists only in the flattering tates of the 
many interested company promoters who have turned 
their special attention to the motor-car. But because 
an undue amount of financial juggling has Drought 
temporary discredit upon the motor industry in Englend, 
it must not be too rashly concluded that it is the fault 
of the wonderful piece of mechanism which is at the 
fuundation of that industry. 

“Truth to say, the motor-car is sadly misunderstood 
here in England. In France, where a far-sighted 
Government has all along done its utmost to encourage 
what it has foreseen is destined to develop into a colossal 
mine of commercial prosperity, the case is different. It 
is interesting to contrast the attitudes of the two 
Governments. : 2 

“In the first place, we Britishers clung with far too 
gvcat persistency to a curious and unaccountable prejn- 
dive against the motor-car, Our highway Jaws were 
specially framed to exclude it from our roads, except 
under circumstances (ic. the crawling behind a man 
with a red flag) which rendcred it of nu earibly use to 
anybody. Then, when in 1805 we suddenly made up 
our minds to have the car, we plunged with equal reck- 
lessness to the other extreme. 

“ We would have it; this wonderful horee that could 
go anywhere aud do anything; and everything on wheels 
that beleched Lenzoline and smelt horribly was caverly 
purchased, often at fabu'ovs prices, from the cnly man 
who could supply us, the wily Continental. 

“In thece circumstances, it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that, what with the intrinsic rottenness of the first 
cars imported, and the inexperience of their new owners, 
we were treated to a series of exhibitiens which 
effectually destroyed all public confidence in the new 
means of locomotion. At the present time, re-encouraged 
by some remarkable pertains upon road and race 
path, the great British public stands once more hesitut- 
ing whetler to ‘ mote ’ or not to ‘ mote.’ In this attitude 
it presents a striking contrast to our friends across the 
Channel, who have long since plumped as one man for 
the exhilarating motor. 

“ Mach of this Gallic enthusiasm is due to Govern- 
ment encouragement. and not a little more tothe French 
temperament. Truth to say, the French mechanic is 
far more patient than his English competitor. From 
the first, he recognised two things—that the motor was 
the vebicic of the future, and that its perfection would 
necessarily Le a maticr for unceasing and patient experi- 
ment. 

“Here the Government stepped in to his aid. It was 
to their country’s advantage that this 1:ew industry 
should have its headquarters in France rather than in 
those previously recognised centres of mechanical | ro- 
gvess, America and our own country. Consequently, 
whilst to this day we content ourselves with grumbling 
at the slowness cf motordom, and show our disintcrested- 
ress in the matter by heavily fining pee car that is 
found proceeding at upwards of ten miles an hour, 
the French Government has all along proceeded upon 
the diametrically opposite tack. Not only does it 
permit motor racing, but actually encourages it ! 

“The result has been that, as the natural conseauence 
of constant hill-climbing and road-racing competitions 
amongst themselves, the French makers have been 
enabled to thoroughly test their machines, find out 
their weak points by actual experience, and—remedy 
them. To-day everybody who knows anything about 
motor-cars, and is in search of a relinble and speed 
car turns first of all to Paris, probably to the world. 
famous firm of Panhard and Levassor, for the object 
of his search. For ke well knows that he can here be 
certain of obtaining a thoroughly tested pattern of | 
machine, that will not only run at a high rate of epecd, 
but will in addition cost him next to nothing for 
running and repaira. 

“That these wonderful machines are no mere play- 
things has been re A dale ogain and again by the 
speed and time tests held upon the historic Bordeaux 
and Paris course. An even more exacting test was that 
recently held by the Belgian Automobile Club upon a 
cour:e of 120 miles, leadizg right through the hil'y 
district of the Ardennes. Despite the mountainous 
character of the course and the prevalence of heavy 
rains, the winner, M. de Knyff, succseded in covering 
the distance in four and a half hours, being at an 
aver.ge speed of nearly twenty-seven miles an hour for 
the entire journcy. 

“But it is perhaps less in its racing qualities than in 
its adaptation to commercial and private use that the 
motor luoks for its future. As a more mobile form of 
the mucl:-necded light railwayz, of which we have 
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heard eo much of late ycars, it stands alone. Here is a 
means of communication that will not only connect out- 
lying farms with trunk lines of railway, but can actually 
run right up to the wheat stack or barn without neces- 
sitating the loss of time and labour consequent upon 
a second reloading. Nay, should (as in the case of the 
London market gardeners) the market be anywhere 
within a reasonable distance of the producer, the fruit 
and vegetables can be conveyed direct from door to 
door in considerably less time and at far less expense 
than when carried by rail. r 

“In the postal service, too, there is a vast opening for 
the motor. It will scarcely be news to most people that 
for many years past the G.P.O. has run its parcel mails 
to Brighton, Oxford, and many other large centres, by 
road, rather than pay the huge railway parcel freights. 
These latter, it may be observed, often amount to 
upwards of £15 per ton, as against the £4 9s. 8d. of the 
parcel post, and the £4 per ton charged by the great 
shipping companies to transport ‘with care’ parcels to 
the Antipodes. Experiments with motor parcel vans 
have already een made Ly our own Post Office, whilst 
in Austria the progressive Minister of Commerce, 
Baron Dipauli, contemplates the introduction of motor- 
cars both for the collection and the delivery of his 
country’s mails, 

“It has been urged by many that the motor can 
never become a successful medium for the transport of 
farm and dairy produce, because the well-known 
property of butter and milk for tzking up strong smells 
would cause them to als:rb the motor’s characteristic 
stench of petrol. To this apparently insuperable objec- 
tion there are happily several replics. 

“In the first place, the stench, if any, is never 
experienced in the car itself. Its sweetness is visited 
rather upon those innocent persons following in the 
wake of the car than upon the offenders originally 
responsible for its creation. Again, and this will be 
news to most, this same stench is characteristic only of 
a badly-driven motor. 

“The ewell itself is produced by a jet of greyish-blue 
vapour, which can be distinctly scen escaping from the 
rear of the motor. Far from being a neces:ary accom- 
paniment. of the motor, however, it is merely a proof 
that the driver is wasting his motive power, since, when 
properly driven, the vayour is entirely burnt up in the 
cylinder. Here it propels the motor in very much the 
sume way that steam supplies the motive power to the 
locometive. The main difference is that, whereas in 
the latter case the pushing power is supplied by the 
natural expausion of the stexm, in the former the gas- 
like vapour has to be regularly exploded by means of an 
electric spark, the force of the explosion giving the 
necessary impetus to the pistun, and thence to the 
motor. 

“By far the strcngest argument in favour of the 
motcr as a conveyor of dairy produce, however, is to be 
found in the fuct that it is at the present time employed 
upon this very work in Manchester and the surrounding 
districts. In that city an enterprising firm of dairy- 
men—to wit, the trustees of the Duke of Bridgwater— 
are making rings round their plebeian competitors by 
the aid of a system of house-to-house delivery by 
petroleum-driven moicrs.” 


—_— ee 
Hovsew!re: “If you are not away from here in two 
minutes I'll send for a policeman.” 
Hungry Higgins: “Give me the errand, ma'am; I'll 
hunt one up for sixpence.” 
—> § =—__. 


He (angrily): “Look at this bill. Four pounds for 
perfun:ery—for mere odours that fade away for ever.” 
She (calmly): “Gone to mect the smoke from the 
eight pounds of cigars you have consumed during the 

last three months.” 
—_——s { o——__— 


Frep: “ Papa, I've made a great discovery.” 
Mr. Rambo: “ Well, my son?” 


Fred: “I’ve found out that the heavy end of a match 
is the light end.” 


Mr. Ra1.bo (fiercely): “ You go to bed, sir.” 


eee 
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WEEK ENDING 
Auge. 26, 1899. 


THINGS PEOPLE 
HAVE THOUGHT OF. 


THE village of St. Micbael’s, in Kent, is the first 
district to be lighted by the new illuminant, acetylene. 


Carponic acid is now successfully used for extin- 
guishing large fires in coal mines. It is taken into the 
mine in a liquefied state in steel cylinders and liberated. 


TinTED photos, says an expert, may be obtained by 
placing the plate, sensitive film downwards, on a quick- 
silver surfuce. The light reflected back through the 
plate produces colour by “ interference.” 


A SCIENTIST of Rio de Janciro states, xs the result of 
protracted and patient investigation, that the colour 
and scent of flowers ure due to bacteria, and that these 
germs are often of a kind that must be harmful to human 
beings. 

A MUSICAL-10x for bicycles is manufactured by a 
firm in Hamburg. It is a neat, round box, and is fixed 
just under the handle-bar and connected with the frout 
wheel in such a way that the revolution of that wheel 
plays the music. 


THE new street cleaner is a combination of the 
ordinary cleaner, with its revolving brush, and the water 
cart. When the vehicle is set in motion the water 
sprinkles the ground and then the brush sweeps aside 
the moistened dust and rubbish. 


A HALFPENNY -IN-THE-SLOT machine has been 
designed fcr inflating eycle tyres. It is proposed to 
erect these inachines at stated points, so that in cas2 of 
need the cyclist can take his wheel to the apparatus, 
drop in his coin and have the pumping done for him. 


DruMMERS may like to test the merits of a new stand 
for the small drum. It is of the familiar igre 
kind, of substantial make, and capable of being folded 
up, with three «rms at the top for gripping the frame- 
work at the bottom of the drum. As these arms are 
pivotted, the drum can be held in any position. 


A GERMAN has produced a new explosive. It is com- 
sed of liguid oxygen, sulphur, and carbon. It has to 
ie prepared just before required for use, and must be 
exploded by means of a detonator. There is conse- 
quertly no danger in tra rt or from an outbreak of 
re close to the explosive when ready for service. 


AN automatic “leak-alarm” has been invented by a 
Russiun engineer. It consists of a lever and a counter- 
weight in a cage. Should water penetrate the hold of a 
ship, it will touch the apparatus, with the result that the 
weight will fall and raise the lever, thus setting in 
motion an electrical arrangement that lights a lamp and 
rings a bell. 


A MAGAZINE blacking-brush should prove acceptable. 
Liquid blacking is contained in the back or handle, 
which is hollow and has a floor that is lower at one end 
than at the other. The blacking naturally remains at 
the lower level until required; then you tilt the brush 
so that the liquid runs to the other end, where it trickles 
through emall perforation into the bristles. 


A ViEenNA man has evolved a new method of black- 
mailing. He sent to an elder'y and wealthy lady ao 
letter to the effect that if she did not isewacl, a large 
sum of money to a given address he would contrive to 
have a bottle full of deadly microbes uncorked in her 
room, which would certainly lead to her death. Theold 
lady handed the letter to the police, and the ingenious 
Vicnnese got eighteen months’ imprisonment. 


A New scientific pastime, called by its French 
originator an_ imitation of a waterspout ai sea, is thus 
described. Place a layer of coloured syrup at the 
botiom of a long cylindrical glass containing water, and 
thcn rotate the water by means of a spoon. In a few 
seconds tl:e syrup will rise into a cone, the xpex pro- 
longed until it reaches a down-pointing cone formed by 
the water. The two cones will revolve in the same 
direction. 

PLastIcINE is a new material for modelling, and one 
that will be useful as a toy for boys and girls, as well 
as a practical accessory for the professional modcller. 
It is made chiefly ina tint, but can be had in other 
colours. It is free from the greasy and sticky condition 
in which modelling pastes usually come to us; it will 
not soil the hands, is always plastic and ready for use, 
and permanently retains the shape into which it has 
been moulded. 


A sSIXCULAR instrument, the eophone, designed to 
revent collision at sea, has been adopted by the United 
tates Government, and is likely to ke introduced 
merally. The instrument consists of a vane, shaped 
ike a block of steel rail, on the pilot house of a vesse!, 
which is connected with a dial wheel in the cabin by a 
Lrass rod. The operator places receivers not untike 
those used on a telephone to the eare. When, during 2 
fog. a ship's whistle is heard, or a buoy’s bell, the vane 
catches the sound on the side u which it occurs, 
transmits it through fannels to the receivers, and the 
operators, by turning the dial until the maximum souna 
is reached, can determine to the fraction of a point 


where the ship or reef is. The instrument never fails 
in accuracy. 


_ 


The ROYAL is profusely illustrated by the best artists, and is full of interesting photographs. 
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By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


Author of “ Mysteries of PcI'ce and Crime,” “ Secrets of the 
Prison House,” “ Chronicles of Newgate,” etc. 


St 
SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS, 


Dearixe an autumnal gale a convict name] George Grinz) e:capcs 
from ‘‘ No. 97 party,” at Portland. The alarm is quickly raised by 
Wareer Munvers and a search party immediately inst'tutcd. Tle 
eterm continues all through the night, and the following mornin: the 
neighbourhood is strewn with wreckage, a full-rigecd ship having hcen 
cast away, aud, it is fecrec, nota single soul hed been saved. Mean- 
whre, the search for the missizg¢ convict had been continued unrewit- 
fingiy, and vas at last crowned with snecess, Warder Manvers found 
his body bruised and mang'ed. He must have wandered on throuh 
the storm, and fallen ovcr the clifty. _Identitication was dcexel 
upnce +sary—here was a Cert convict, and a live one had escaped, 

Among the Lodies picked up from the wreck one still brcat*ed. His 
clothes ud high sea-!oots bore witness to his calling. He was taken 
tothe Weymouth Se.men’s Heme and Houspital, where he remained 
apparently unconscious some considerable time. On recovering he 
gives fictitions cetails of the shipwreck, ard runs‘away from the 
Hospita!, Tredgins to Loudon he congr:tulates himself on the fact 
that he was able to exeiange clothes with one of the shipwrecked crew, 
on) leave behind the impression that he (Cenvict Gringo) was dead, 
Ou arriving in London, Gringo comes across Colonel Mainwaring 
Dundas, a retizvel officer, and discovers the address of His Highnces 
Trivee ‘Tzeurach. 

Prince and Princess Tzcurach come to London with the intention of 
mating a lony stay. ‘The Princess, who is jutr. duced into the best 
Socicty, isalarined on read'ng in the news] apvr an account of accnvict’s 
ox ape from Portland, and fears tliat it refers to Georce Vaughn, alias 
Grin o, altheugh reports herd reached her of his death previously. 
Prince and Frinecss Tzeurach give a gorgcous dinner party, duriny 
whieh Gringo calle upon the Princess and demands an interview. He 
is warucd by Lisi, a wonun who ]a3s been with the Princess from 
childhood, and whe was on the ms: confidcutial terins with her. 

Gringo is porsua lel to leave the presence of the Princess, but instead 
of Jeaving the honse he joins the assembly, snd makes the aequiintan:e 
of Geoffrey Lasecclics, Prince T'zeurach’s private secretary. Tascelles 
is in love with Katie Dunday, Gyrinto is half recognise. by Co!oncl 
Mainwaring Dundas, but he }2s:es himself off as the Baron ce St. 
Gaffe, friend to Count Apafy, end manages to escape from the house 
when he fears receguition. 


ROAD 


CHAPTER VI. 
“T Want £500!” 


Tnx revort of the Princess’ indisposition had spread 
through the Park Lane mansion and had had the cffcct of 
bringing the reception to a rather premature cnd. People 
felt that it was cnly right to take themselves off, adioux 
were made to the Prince, and the last carriage had been 
called, the last guest was gone soon after midnight. 

All this time the Princess had remained in the lower 
library, the door close: and guarded by the devoted Lisa. 
She would allow no one to enter until his Highness came 
in person and half entreatcd, half insisted that he might 
sec his wife. 

Hermione, lookizg white and wan, lay propped up with 
cushions in a roomy armchair. She receivel the Prince 
with the languid listless air of onc who was in pain, but she 
roused herself to dec'ine, with some show of energy, the 
eerviccs of a doctor. The Prince had suggested Broadbent 
or Cuthbert Laking, or any of the great lights of the pro- 
fession. Hitherto her health bad Leen generally good ond 
she had no regular adviser. 

“No Emil, indeed no. I would much rather not. To- 
morrow, if I am not better. But I shall be quite recovered 
then I’m sure. A good night’s rest will do wonders. Ask 
Lien, here, she knows how these things pass.” 

“My xeepecttel duty to your Highness,” now said the 
Lady’s maid in answer to this appeal, “I am satisfied there 
is no cause for alarm. This is not the first attack that my 
gracious lady has had, and I know perfectly how to deal 
with it. Rest and quiet are all that her Highness needs; 
she should not be moved.” 

“TI could not, pall gy in the Princess faintly. “If 
‘ou will forgive me, Emil, I will remain here for the night. 
isn will stay with me. I shall do very well on the sofa.” 

“Some of the people could carry you upstairs. Surely 
you wou'd be more comfortable in your own room,” pro- 
tested the Prince. 

“It is better so, I can assure your Highness,” interposed 
Lisa, with an earnest, imploring look which meant that her 
mistre:a was not to be thwarted. 

“It shall be exactly as you wish, my best beloved wife. 
Only recover your health and strength—that is all I 
desire.” 


ire. 

“T shall—I shall—if I am left alone. I know that—I 
feel sure of it. You will see in the morning ; do not trouble 
about me, I beg.” 

“ May I not come down during the night just to see if 
ou want anything?” asked the Prince in the same voico 
n which he had been speaking throughout—one of grave 

concein. 

“ You will only distarb her Highness; you might wake 
her,” pleaded the maid. “ What she wants is sleep—un- 
broken s'ecp and absolute rest.” 

“So be it,” said the Prince. “ ng f upon it I shall not 
distarb her. But I must request, Madame Lisa, that you 
will come to me witbout hesitation if there is any reason, 
if you sec any cause for uneasiness. My man Aurel shall 
slecp in the antechamber of my room. You will come? 
You understand that ?” 

“Tshall of course obey your Highness’ commands, Lut 
now——” 

Lisa looked at him appcaling, and then at the Princess. 
The hint was sufficient. The Prince, stooping over his wife, 
kissed her affectionately and withdrew. 

The moment the door had closed beh:ind him, the Princess 
ecattered the cushions around her right and left, and 
sprang nimbly to her fcet. The need for rest was evidently 
@ fiction; there was a feverish energy in her voice and 
demeanour that belied it. 


Do you go in for photography ? If so, read Roderick Grey’s “ Art of the Camera” in the ROYAL. 


“Now, Lisa we have no time tolose. Where is Lady 
Mordaunt ? Bring her in.” 

“ Wait, wait, Hermy, at least until we are sure that the 
Prince has gone upstairs.” Lisa opened the door cautiously, 
and having satisfied herself that all was quiet in the con- 
servatory, closed it, locked and bolted it, then crossed the 
room to another door leading into a small ante-room. Lady 
Mordaunt was there waiting. 

“ What on earth isthe meaning of this?” said Cynthia, 
when the Princess called to her rather peremptorily. “ Five 
minutes ago I heard you tell the Prince that you were too 
feeble to go up to your own bedroom. Now I find you 
standing here looking likc a mad thing. Are you wise? 
Ought you not to take care of yourself ?” 

“Cynthia,” said the Princess, laying her hand impres- 
sively on the other’s arm,“ I kave had a shock. I cannot 
tell you what it is, that would be quite impossible. But I 
tell you what I want—what I must have at once—£500.” 

“So do a good many people,” cried Cynthia, with a little 
laugh, “ myself amongst the numbcr, and I wish I had as 
good a chance of getting it as you have.” 

“Yon are mistaken; I do not know how or where to lay 
hands on it. That is my terrible trouble.” 

“You, with a husband rolling in riches, who dotes on 
you, who would give you whatever you fancy on earth— 
jewels, furs, knick-knacks, all you want, more than you 
want, und before you ask him! Oh, Princess, it’s too 
aleurd; a bezgarly £500!” 

“Itis as l say, I dare not, cannot, will not ask him for 
it, and yet I must have that amount lcfore to-morrow 
morning ; it is impcrative.” 

“Why? But I ovght not to ask you why.” The spirit 
of camaraderie in this aristocratic Bohemian was fighting 
with her woman's curiosity. “Only, often one can help 
better when one has some idea, and I presume you want 
ny help.” bs 

“Indeed, yes; that is why I have begged of you to stay 
and talk to me. IL rely on you greatly —almost entirely. 
You know the world; ycu have had so much experience. 
You may have been, perhaps—will you pardon my saying 
it ?—in the same straits.” 

“I? For money? My dear creature, I’m never out of 
them. I’m constantly in Queer Street; have been time 
after time, shall ke again. I don’t know what we should 
have done if your Prince had not come along, and I'd had 
the engineering of your ostublishment, and your invitation- 
list, your parties, and all that.” 

“ How have you managed ?” 

“Oh, I nicked up a bit of comm. here and there. They're 
all willing enough to get my good word. But I’ve had my 
trials. Last spring, you know, we were at our last gasp. 
kim, the wretch, had been trying a system at ‘ Monte,’ said 
it was infallible, and dropped hundreds. I nearly took an 
engagement.” 

“ Cynthia, please, all this is not what I mean. Tell 
me—” 

“ An engagement. I was to dance skirt dances at tlic 
Leviathan Music Hall. They promised me fifty pounds a 
week, and double if I was a draw, and, of course, I should 
have drawn. A Countess on the stago! Can’t you 
sec?” 

“Yes, yes. But when you have wanted money, ready- 
money, how did you get it?” 

“Borrowed it—or, rather, Bim did—if anybedy would 
lend itto us. They uscd to do it readily enough once upon 
atime, now they're a bit shy.” 

“Who are ‘ they ’?” 

“Why, bless your simple soul, the Jews, Ravenirg and 
Woolf, Abel Stray, Resenberg Brothers.” 

“'lhe jewellers of Lond Street ? ” 

“The very same. Bencfactors of the human race, Bim 
callsthem. Butit’s one for the race, and two fur them- 
selves. ‘I'wo hundred’s more like it. But they lend money, 
anyhow, Make advances on diamonds, dresses, furniture, 
the wine in the cellar, the horscs in the stable, the very 
teeth in your head, I dare say, if they’re false and set in 

old.” 
en That’s what's called security, I suppcse ?” 

“ Really, Princess, your innoceuce is too refreshirg. But 
sonal security, your promice to pay, would be cnough. 
ey’d reccive you with open arms, with open purscs, too.” 

“{f can’t go to them. You must eee that,” cried the 
Princess. “ Will you’—to oblige me ?” 

“To oblige you, with pleasure. But a little to oblige 
myself, too. Such a client—that’s what they’ll call you, 
will refresh my credit. When I get your £500, I'll try for 
a hundred or two on my own account. Madame Blanco 
has been very pressing, and Hink’s, the hootimaker’s man, 
talked, quite rudely, about the County Court.” 

“How can I thank you sufficiently, Cynthia, dear. 
relicve mo from a terrible embarrassment. 
now at orce. Lose no time.” 

“Surely you're rot dreaming of getting this money to- 
night?” asked Cynthia with a gay laugh. “'That’s the 
most ridiculous idea, It’s quite out of the question. 
Rosenbergs can’t be ru:hed like that. They generally 
want to make inquiries.” 

“It would handly be necessary in my case, I apprehend.” 

“That, of course. Bat how are we to get at them ot this 
time of night ? Rechabs Rosenberg lives down t!:e line some- 
whereabout Rickmansworth. I ought to know, for he made 
us, Bim and me, go down to a gaiden-party, aud exhibited 
us to his friends. There vere special trains and crowds of 
people, and Bim, who is n bit of a showman (he ought tole 
a theatrical manager), always said Kosenbug charges them 
gate-money just to sce us, a Lelted Karl and his countess, 
at so much a head.” 

“Yee, yes,” interrupted the Princess testily ; “that’s all 
very well, but it does not advance my affairs, Can you go 
down there to-night ?” 

“My dear, how can you imagine such a thing? I must 
have time.” 

“And I must have the geld before the moining, or I am 
lost, utterly lost,” moaned the Princers. 

“Is it so bad as all that?” said Cynthia sympathetically. 


rou 
Go, please, 


“What on earth are we to do? Oh, have you triel 
Geoffscy?” It was a sudden brilliant idea. 

“ M r. Lascelles, the Prince’s scerctary ? oh, no; I couldn't 
possibly ask him,” protested the Princess with a faint blush. 
“What would he think? Indeed, Cynthia, I couldn't; I'd 
rather not.” 

“Your pardon, Highness,” put in Lica, speaking for the 
first time. “I happen to know, for I saw him coming in 
with it: I know that Mr. Lascelles has a large sum of 
moncy in the house. He went to the bank for it to-day. 
There aro wages and salaries and accounts to be paid to- 
morrow or the next day, and I saw the bass.” 

“What a lucky chance,” cried Cynthia. “Tf only you 
can cet what you want from Geoffrey, mercly asa loin, of 
course, say for twenty-four hours. After that [ shall have 
squared old Rosenberg.” 

“No, no, I should be afraid. It’s far too danges us, and 
—and I should bo patting myself under an obligation to 
Mr. Lascelles — into his power, indeed.” 

“You need not foar that. He’s tos truo a gentlamin, 
Geoffrey Lascelles would dic sooncr than doa dicty a:tion.” 

“ Oh, well, if you belicve in him so much as that.” said the 
Princess in a hard voice, “I suppose T ieust trust him.” 

“It's not so much your trusting him, dear Lady, but his 
trusting you. Geoffrey Lascelles is not called ‘Steady’ 
for nothing by all his friends, and he may not look in this 
in tho light we do. He has what I call old-fashioned 
notions. But you have a chance, a fair chance--- -” 

“And there is no other way, Highness,” »dded Lisa. 
“May I go for him? Me will hardly have retired yet.” 

“Yes, fetch him hore. Say we want to speak to him, 
that Lady Mordaunt docs,” said the Princess. 

“Oh, come, are you going to pat it on me,” protested 
Cynthia. “I think you’re wrong. Geoffrey won't do for 
me what he would for you, Princess.” 

“Indeed, you m0 mistaken. I have no influence over 
Mr. Lascelles,” eaid the Princess. “I have hesitated even 
to ask a favour of him, as you have just seen.” 

“You sent for me, Princess?” inquired Lascelles, when 
he came in. Ho was still in his evening dress, except that 
he had exchanged his tail coat for a smoking jacket. * It is 
nothing serious, I trust? You are noworse? Do you wish 
me to call ina doctor without disturbing cr alarming his 
Highness ?” 

“No, it is not that. I am much better, but—tell him 
Lady Mordaunt, I beg of you,” said the Princes:, half com- 
manding, half imploring. 

‘Geoffrey, wo are in a fix. Her Highness wants ”—sho 
began, adding—‘“ and I1”—on a diesentient gesture from 
the cther woman. Lisa, it should ke stated, remained out- 
side the door, no doubt because she did not think it seemly 
to be present at the coming conference, a little, tco, to guard 
against unforeseen interruption. 

“The Princess and I,” went on Cynthia with a sort of 
reckloss desperaticn, “are in the uncomfortable position of 
being obliged to produce a considerable sum by to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ How inuch ?” acked Lascelles. 

« £500 in gold,” replied Cynthia. 

“Why do you appeal to me, Cynth'a? For, of course, I 
sce Clearly it is your affair. I feel sure hor Highnces has 
only come into this out of pure kindness to you.” 

“ Nay, Mr. Lascelles, I am ready and willing to make it 
my affair, and we are asking you becaure we know, at least, 
1 know, that you have the money by you, at this moment.” 

“That is quite true, I have the amount you mention, 
more indeed, in my safe upstairs. But it is sacred, it 
cannot be touched, it can be used only for the purpose 
intended.” 

“You could not let us—Ict Cynthia have a part of it fora 
few hours, a day at the outside + ” asked the Princess timidly. 

“Oh, no, that would Le impossible—absolutely impos- 
silo,” stiffly replied Lascelles. 

“Not if I promised to indemnify you?” pleaded the 
Princess. 

“Yo make it right with his Highness, yon mean? I fear 
not. I could rot part with a penny except by his express 
previous sanction. 

“Yon ece, Cynthia,” said the Princess, still implying that 
the obligation rested ou Lady Mordaunt. 

“It will ke very terrible if you refuse,” now said Cynthia, 
with a queer, wry face, accepting the burthen laid upon 
her but hating it. 

“ How has this necessity arisen ?”a:kcd Geoffrey, “ What 
new fvolishuess, Cynthia, new extravagance bas created it ? 
Cr has Bim been ont-running the constable again, playing 
too hih, or backing other men’s hiils ¢” 

“All that’s no business of yours,” answered Cynthia, 
sulking. “I won't have all this preaching. You presume 
too much, You are a near relation—I admit that —end 
you've been often most kind to us, but that doesn’t justify 
your tinding such fault with me in a matter—which— 
dees ——" “not cencera me at all,” sho was about to add, 
when :he was check: d by a pitcous look from the Princess, 

“© Well, I will hold my tongue. Only Timust repeat that 
it is useless to ask ne for the money. Ifa smaller sun 
would help you—of my own, undcrstand—I will get it for 
yon to-morrow, but that upstairs is not imine.” 

“There's nothing to be done with him—not by me, st 
least. I told you ho was too Quixctie for anything—too 
much of a Puritan, Princess.” 

“And I succeed no better, althongh [had hoped that 
when J asked Mr. Lascelles he would have been auxicus to 
meet my wishes.” 

“Do not put it in that way, Highzess, I entreat. My 
duty is plain os I sec it, bat To am atways yours and the 
Prince’s most humble servant. <A single word trom 
him— —” 

“That is impossible, you cannot have it. Lady Mor- 
daunt will not hear of it. Emil ma-t not know, no: a Lint, 
not a whisper. Whit is it, Lisa?” 

At this moment the old woman rushed in, looking half- 
frenzied with fear. 

“His Highness the Prince. he is corning taroul g the 
conservatory. He must rot find Mr. La-celles bere.” 
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“No, no, not like this,” cried Cynthia and the Prircess 
almost in a breath. “ How could weexplain? ” 

“Come sir, quick, come,” and Lisa led Lascelles, very 
much against his will, into the same little ante-chamber 
where Lady Mordaunt had been ensconced, while the Prince 
had been with hia wife some little time before. The 
Princess, readily accepting the proper réle, threw herself 
back into the easy chair, and Cynthia waa leaning over in 
an attitude of earnest solicitude when Prince Tzeurach 
came in. 

“You here, Lady Mordaunt; your pardon for this 
costume,” lightly touching the light dressing suit he wore, 
he cried at once. “I had no idea you remained. It is very 
kind of you.” 

“TI thought the Princess might like it.” 

“TI did not wish itreally. Liza could have done all. She 
is an exccllent nurse, Lisa—not that I do not arpreciate , 
your kindness, dear Cynthia—but— What is it, Lisa’ ” The 
maid was now deftly arranging the cushions and stooping . 
low, close to the Princezs’s ear. j aon 

“Keep him here as long as you can,” whispered Lisa 
soft’y, so as to be heard by her Highness” alone, “ keep them 
both, and send me out of the room.” 

“T should like ny swelling saltz, Lisa, the other bottle, 
the stronger salts, you know, It ison my work table in the 
boudoir,” said the Princess with prompt comprekensi:n, 
but still speaking in a languid, listless way. : 

“T understand perfectly, your Highness." and with that 
Lisa left, swift-footed and eager on an altegether different 
mission. 

“I did not come to disturb you, Hermione,” the Prince 
ssid next, “although I will confess that [ was anxious | 
about you, and it made me restless. I could not sleep, I 
thought to do a little work, to dictate some letters, and 
deal with some businez3 accounts. But I could rot find | 
Mr. Lascelles, and I sent Aurel to summon him. Ho was | 
not in his rooms. Some one of tke servants fancied he 
had seen him coming in this direction. Has ho been 
here?” 

“ Mr. Lascelles ?” auickly replied the Princess, “Oh, no.” 

“ Would it be likely, Prince,” added Cynthia, emphasis- 
ing the d-nial. “Surely not. Mr. Lascelles knew her 
Hizhness was kere. I told him that myself.” 

Lady Mordaunt said all this to clinch the matter. 
Geofrey Lascelles, good, honest, straightforward, and 
“steady,” might be disposed to show himself when he 
heard of the Prince’s quest, hating as he did the slightest 
deceit, but now hia chivalry would forbid him to betray 
these two women. He would disapprove, but he would not 
give them the lie. ! 

“He may have gone out, Emil,” suggested the Princess, 
“to his club, or with some friend to his chambers.” 

“Who shall cay? It is rather tiresome. But surely I 
have no right to trouble you, my sweet wife, with such a 
trifle. I suppose I ought not to feel aggrieved, but even 
if lam I will keep my feelings to myself. rocd-night 


in, 

oe Stay, Emil, stay and talk to me a little. It will do me 
good, and you too, it may soothe you. Ihave something 
to say to you you may like to hear.” 

“Am I not de trop?” plainly hinted Cynthia, catching 
at a chance of making her escape. 

“ Not inthe least. Do not leave us I beg; not till the 
Princess’ maid returns,” said the Prince. 

“Indeed, I have nothing to say that you may not hear, 
Cynthia,” added the Princess, who had not done with her 
by any means, She went on, “I have been thinking Emil 
that I should like to get away from England fora time. I 
want a change, a complete change, even to T'zeurach.” 

“You would go with me to Tzeurach ?” 

“Yes, when you like, and for as long as you like to stay 
there,” answered the Princess without hesitation. 

The I'rincess had hitherto exprezsed the strongest dis- 
inclination to reside at the Prince’s Hungarian home, she 
would not visit it even. Her feeiing was more than mere 
dislike—she loathed the place. It was associated with at 
least one painful episode in her life, for she kad been an 
inmate of Castle Tzcurach in her humble capacity of com- 
panion to the first Prince-3,and was there at the time of 
the terrible catastrophe by which that unfortunate Indy 
had met her death. Hermione Crofts had shown great 
heroism on that awful occasion, and had rushed in first into 
the burning chamber in the vain hope of rescuing her 
mistress from the flames. They said it was the Prince’s 
deep and abiding admiration for the girl’s marvellous 
courage, allied as it was to such entrancing beauty, which 
had led him to make her his second Princess. 

But Hermione hated T'zeurach, and steadily refused to 
return there. Her husband, bcund by the many tics and 
obligations of his vast property, was compelled to pay 
occasional visits to the place, but he went alone and reluc- 
tantly, limiting the time to the strictest minimum, hurry- 
ing over his business, and counting the hours till he could 
get back to his young w.fe. Now, in this winter that was 
near at hand, hia presence would be necessary for a 
lengthencd space to deal with certain large questions 
of leases and concessions. Oil and petroleum had been 
found on his cstate, and he had promised to spend two or 
three months at Tzeurach. The one trouble had been the 
Princesas’s refuzal, which he could not overcome, and now, 
to his astonishment, she was going before his wishes. 

“ You fill me with joy, my dearest wife,” said the Prince, 
lifting her fingers to his lips; “TI realize the sacrifice you 
are making, and I appreciate it.” 

“Let us get away soon, spend Christmas at the Castle, 
fill the house with guests. Perhaps Cynthia will make ono 
of the party + It’s no such great loarsey:* 

They talked pleasantly for some time—so pleasantly that 
Lisa’s absercs was not noticed, although she was longer 
away than secmed necessary for so small a mattcr as to 
search for a bottle of smelling salts, and when at length 
sho returned, she did not bring it. 

“ Your pardon, Highness, but I could not find it; I have 
looked everywhere. It was stupid, but I must have hidden 
it myself.” 


—— —— — 
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“No matter, I can do without it ; I feel almost myself.” 

“Then, Highness, I would humbly urge you to retarn to 
your apartments,” said the maid, with an emphasis in her 
voice, and s look in her dark eyes that told the Princess 
there was strong reason for her proposal. ee 

“She is perfectly right. Thank you, Madame Lica. 

The Prince backed the euggestion heartily, and the 
Princess assented without the smallest demur. 

“Is there anything more Ican do? Will you want my 
help?” asked Cynthia, immensely relieved at the unex- 

ted answer. : : 

“Not unless her Highness wishes,” said Lisa, and the 
Princess took up the reply like a parrot, feeling sure that 
the situation had changed, and that the maid knew it, was 
probably the axent who had effectet it. : , 

Then the Prince and Lisa, one on each side. led the 
invalid away, and when they were well clear Cynthia called 


‘to Mr. Lascelles that he might come out of his hiding- 


place. 

He began expostulating at once. : 

“You have got me intos nice mesa, and I'ma party, quite 
ure: nsciously, to a fraud, and I object.” ; 

~ There, there—no more preaching, please. Put me into 
a hansom. and send me home. You didn’t do what we 
wanted, and it was very mean of you. Anything else that 
happered was quite accidental, and you mustn't blame us.” 

tivefirey Lascelles was very much disgusted, and said so. 
There was worse tocome. Next morning when he went to 
his safe at an carly hour, he found that it had ten rifled. 
The exact sum that they had demanded from him the 
previous night, £500, had been abstracted, 

When ard how ? 


CHAPTER VII. 
Mr. Lascesyres 1s AccucsED—AND CLEARS HIMSELF. 


Grorrrey Lasce.trs stood in astonishment before the 
open safe, which stood in his sitting-room, a sort of private 
oftice en suite with his bedrcom. ‘The safe was a capacious 
receptacle, with many shelves and drawers. and was full of 

pers and books, and all the paraphernalia of a man of 

usiness. For the Prince’s secretary had plenty to do, and 
did it inn careful, methodical fashion. He kept a clo:e 
and particular item of receipts and expenditure, making 
every entry in his own hand in the books and ledgers 
which would have done credit tothe best of city clerks. It 
was this that negatived all idea that he could be mistaken ; 
that he had never got from the Bank the money that was 
now missing from the eafe. 

The evidenco was far too plain and positive. Ho took up 
from one corner the cheque-book and examined the counter- 
foil. he amount drawn was stated, all in proper form, 
the date yesterday, w:th the detail, added Ly Geoffrey, of 
the manrer in which the cash had been taken over the 
counter ; £250 in notes, £250 in gold, £2) ia small change’ 
The last bad been left intact, but the notes and gold were 
undoubtedly gone. 

£500! Exactly the amount for which Cynthia Mordaunt 
had asked him the night before ; here was enough to cast 
suspicion upon the Countess, but, even if he could bring 
himself to charge this wcman with anything so base, was it 
possible for her to have done the deed ? 

He had scen her out of the house himself. How could 
she have returned? By collusion with some one inside, 
perhaps. The Princess evidently sympathised with her, and 
wished to help her, but if he accepted this explanation, it 
must be to accuse Her Highness of complicity, and, 
granting so much, how could she, or they, gain access to 
the intcrior of the safe? It showed no signs of having been 
tampered with. Certainly it had not becn forced. It had 
been opened by a key in the ordinary way. That was 
obvious from the condition of the Icck, the exterior of 
which told nothing cf foul play ; there were no injuries, no 
scratches on the surfaco, such as the use of a false key in 
unpractised hands would probably leave. 

fet he could not altogether dismiss the idea of the false 
key. It so simplified matters. It implied delibcrate 
purpose; a plan of robbery formed antecedent to the 
request made hy the ladies. False keys to safes could not 
be manufactured all ina moment, they must be fitted and 
filed by the dishonest person, or an equally dishonest 
accomplice, nnd all this would take time. It was rathera 
relief to think that the safe had been robbed with the 
assistance of a servant, robbed probably by some daring 
thief who had broken into, or secreted himself in, the 
house. 

Why, of course, there was that fellow whom Colonel 
Dundas had recognised, who had shown such a brazen 
front, but had disappeared directly the detective, Inspector 
Lampeter, had come upon the scene. What if he had come 
on me on thia crowded, busy night of entertainment, 
and hidden himself eomewhere until the coast was clear, 
and he could make his coup? It waa most plausible—most 
probable. 

But the amount—the exact 2500; the balance, £20, left 
untouched ? 


A thief would have taken all. An ordinary thief would 


t 
There were two to the safe. Geoffrey had 
which he carried on Mo bey ring, and kept most salighealte 
in his own possession always, never letting it out of hi 
hands for a single moment, and putting it under his pillow 
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when he slept. It was not his key that had been used. Ho 
could swear to that, for he was a light sleeper, and the act 
of removing the keys from under his head in the night 
would ey oe awakened him, however dexterou:ly 
it might have been done. He might, of course, have becn 
drugged ; there were such things as narcotics, pitch plaster, 
and chloroform, but if any of these had been applied to him 
they would have left traces and feelings that could not be 
mistaken. 

The second key was Prince Tzeurach’s, who wore it on 
his watchchaio, and presumably would not part with it, or 
allow it to be uzed without his knowledge or consent. Mad 
he by any chance removed the money himself? But why 
should he? If not, someone must have obtained the key 
surreptitiously, and that someone must have been in close 

personal relations with him. A servant? His valet, Aurel 

ick, who had the run of his rooms? Or the Princess's 
maid, who might enter them without remark ¥ There was 
one other supposition ; the mcst feasible, «f course, and yet 
he cowld hardly dare formulate it. What if the Princess 
had availed herself of her obvious facilities to sccuro the 
key and lay hands on the moncy ? 

All these distracting and conflicting thoughts swept 
through Geoffrey’s brain as the stood there, gazing cpen- 
mouthed and helpless at the rificd safe. It had not cccurred 
to him as yet to look closely for any suzpicious trace3 or 
clues that might help to unravel the mystery, but now at 
last he surveyed the safeand its surroundings with eager 
and attcntive scrutiny. He was speedily rewarded by the 
sight of an object sticking in the carpet that had no clear 
right to be there. 

twasa pin with a blus head which proved when ho 
picked it up to be of turquoise, set in small brilliants. Thero 
was an unmistakably feminine air about it, affording a 
stray presumption as to who had dropped it—a woman, no 
one else, and that woman was the Princess. He could have 
no reasonable doubt it, for he had seen her with pins of 
this particular description. 

This conclusion was a shock to him, and it complicated 
the whole affair. He had fully intended to go straight to 
his employcr, and inform him of the theft; it was his duty 
to do so, and to miss it would be to put himself in a false 
position, yet to report it would be to betray the Prin- 
cess. 

She had joined Cynthia in entrcating him to breathe no 
whisper of the urgent need forthe money. Now, when the 
rashiy generous Princess has gone to such blameable lengths 
to serve her friend, was he not more than ever bound to 
keep her comprising secret? It was pain and anguish to 
him to do anything underhand, but how could he help it 
when there was a woman concerned, and such a woman as 
Hermoine, Princess ‘of Tzeurach? She had got intoa mess, 
and must be shielded, saved. if it lay in his power, from 
= <a aaa of her foolhardy act, and at any cost to 

imself, 

Full of this chivalrous idca, Geoffrey Lascelles cast about 
for the best means of giving effect to it. The abstraction 
must be concealed—that was imperative, and it could only 
be done by replacing the money. That must be his 
business, however onerous and difficult. He had not tho 
amount at his tankers, nothing like it, but he was not quite 
a pauper, and he could realise securities sufficient to cover 
the necessary draft. But this would take a certain time— 
a day or more, and he must have the money at once. It 
might be called for by the Prince at any moment, and no 
excuses would serve to explain its non-production, the 
mere fact that it was not in the safe would be irretrievably 
damaging. 

How was he to get the money off-hand? His bankers 
would oblige him as to these same securities, but it would 
be to take them into his confidence, and he did not wish 
them to think that he was cornered in a sudden necessity 
for a considerable sum. He would not go to the Jews, 
except as a last-resource, although he had little doubt that 
some of these obliging gentlemen would make the advance, 
and ever after hold him in their hands. He must ask a 
eet and the best friend he had was Colonel Mainwaring 

indas. 

While he thought it all out, he was dressing hurriedly, 
and, before his morning toilette was complete, he had 
decided to go to Colonel Dundas and borrow the money. 
It was no such extraordinary favour after all, for he meant 
to recoup his friend directly he received his broker's 
cheque, which might be the same day. Moreover, Cynthia 
had assured him the loan for which she asked (it will be 
seen that Geoffrey Lascelles laid the whole burden on Lady 
Mordaunt) was of a Lsanlin temporary character, and th: 
money, she declared, would be punctually paid within 
twenty-four hours, 

The assurance was not, perhaps, worth a great 
deal, for Cynthia was notoriously weak in her financial 
arrangements, and he could not come down on her 
husband, for “ Bim,” Lord Mordaunt, had long been a bye- 
word in to money. . 

The clock marked a quarter to eight as Geoffrey passcd 
out into the damp Novembor air, and stood for a moment 
upon the steps, ee round for a hansom. At that 
moment a woman was leaving tho house by the area; she 
had just closed the gate behind her as Geoffrey came to the 
front door, and he easily recognised her. It was Madame 
Lisa. about to hay. iq pointment of which we know with 
the Baron de St. le, sian Vaughan, alias Gringo, and a 
little late for it. Now she walked quickly up Park Lane 
towards the Marble Arch, and Lascelles, somewhat curious 
as to this early expedition, followed her at a discreet dis- 


sara to Oxford Street, where she got intua "bus for Charing 
O38, 

He did not pursue her further, although it might 
have been to his advan’ , and nek little, tote 
his m For he wo have secn the 


between the maid and Prince Tzeurach’s questionable pears. 
of the previous evening with the transfer of the exact 
amount in cash, for which he was in such serious 
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Tommy Atkins’s Arabic. 


Ture are handy words, each expressing many 
meanings, in nearly every language. In Egypt no word 
or expres:ion in Arabic serves Tommy's purpose more 
frequently than “ mafeesh,” who-e English equivalents 
ars “don't,” “that’s enough,” “stop,” “make away 
ee and many cthers, all denoting an end of some 
hind, 

A gallant sergeant, baving made tke acquaintance of 
a lady's maid, ut the time visiting Cairo was sometimes 
honoured with ker cig “od to the opera, cr to a stroll 
in the public gardens. Now, ammunition, or regu'ation, 
loots are ull very well for marching purposes, (at least, 
they are supposed to be eo), but they are certainly not 
an adornr:ent to the wearer, nor suitable for the cpe-a. 

Our hero, from personal pride and a desire to appear 
a3 “fetching” as possible in the eyes of the lady, 
invested, and it was a hard scrape for him, in a pair of 
more e t boots with kid tops. Of course, before 
wearing them he wanted them polished up. Calling 
one of the Arab boys who were employed to do odd jobs 
in barvacks, with an imaginary brush he went through 
the motions of shining the vamp of the boot. That 
done, he put down the supposed brush, and drawing his 
tinger round the kid tops, said, “ Mafeesh,” implying 
that the tops were not to be blackened, that operaticn 
was to end with the vamp of the boot. 

“ Allright, sar, me sabbe,” said the boy, and off he 
went with the boots. 

In a short time he returned with the vamps shining 
brilliautly, and that was all left of the precious boots, 
for, giving the wrorg meaning to “ mafeesh,” he had 
mude away with the tops by cutting them clean off! 
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WON BY -_ - 
= CONJURING TRICKS. 


THE FreENcH Got AIGERIA By S!EIGHT-OF-HAND. 


“1 SUPPOSE i will consider the statement that I 
have known a kingdom won by means of a feat of pure 
legerdermain, merely in the light of a piece of journal- 
ve exaggeration,” recently said an old globe-trotter to 


“ Nevertheless,” continued he, smiling atthe P.W. 
man's gesture of dishelicf. ‘ Nevertheless, I can assure 
you that such measures of empire-making have been by 
no mens so infrequent 2s he who stops ut home all his 
life might ke led to believe. 

“Not only have they been employed from time 
immemorial by the native potentates of the East; but, 
and this can readily be verified by anyone who cares to 
take the trouble, a professional conjuror has been 
emp!oyed on more than one occasion by a first-class 
European Power. as a strong moral second to her diplo- 
mutic representatives in their dealings with various 
uncivilised races, 

“One cf the most remarkable of these tricks was 
played upon a high British official only a few years 
since in the neighbourhood of the Khyber Pass. 
certain potty principality of thet tumultuons neighbour- 
hood was suddenly usurped by a native prince. This 
gentleman, in addition to having absolutely no claim 
upon the position he was ueurping—except, perhaps, 
that of w cunning superior to the supplanted ruler— 
was famous toth for his implacals¢e intolerance 
of British control and a sneaking fondness for Russian 
bribes. 

“ Consequently, it was decided to ‘ remove’ him before 
his evil example had had time to permeate the wild 
tribesmen upon whom we depend eo 1uch for the sofety 
of cur north-western frontier. With this object in 
view, a company of gallant soldicrs were huriied up to 
the usurper’s capital, in order to secure the due restor- 
ation of the rightful ruler and the deposition of the 


usurper. 

« Atter many weary wecks of toiling over mountain 
ranges, and alternate swelterings in heated valleys and 
shiverings amid the eternal snows of high mountain 
passes, the pursuers at last cornered their man in atiny 
native village, which they forthwith prepared to carry 
at the point of the bayonet. 

“But they were spared the trouble. The moment 
tefore the ‘ ndvance' was sounded a Ce;.utation of head 
men came slowly out of the village and tendered the 
submission of its inhali‘ants, on the ground tat the 
rebellious prince wa8 no more. ‘ He kad,’ so they said, 
‘died suddenly only that morning, and even now they 
proposed. with the sahibs’ consent, to bury him.’ 

“The British officer. who had some slight knowledge 
of native wiline3ss, was incredulous, and requested to see 
the corpse. ‘I'o this the elders immediately consented, 
and accompanied by a regimental surgeon. the 
victorious commander thoroughly examined the inani- 
mate form of the lute rebel. As the latter's heart had 
evidently ceased to beat, and as, moreover, the placing 
of a mirror to his lips Cetected no moisture, the doctor 
had no hesitation in pronouncing him to be as dead as 
the prover)ial dcor nail. 

« Nevertheless, in crder to make assurance doubly sure, 
the other Britishers not only attended the dead man’s 
obsequics, but made a point of personally seeing bim 
placed in the coffin, and the latter safely walled up ino 
proper vault. Finally, after carefully mounting sentrics 
over the latter for the space of an entire weck, the 
British force withdiew, confident that they bad seen the 
last of their usurper. 

“Tt wa: not until they were many hundreds of miles 
away down in the pliina, and far from the lonely sepul- 
chre, that they learnt how they had been duped. It 
was tree that they had seen their man buried; it was 
alco truc that he had remained to their certain know- 
ledge seven whole days in a scpuichre of living rock. 
But it was, alas! equally true that their supposed v'ctim 
was f past master in that my-terious art by means of 
which certain sects of Hindoos can produce at pleasure 
a species of catalepsy, which will deceive the clevercet 
European medico into believing that he is face to face 
with d-ath itself. 

“ No sooner had the sahibs departed, than the suppored 
corpes was hurriedly disentombed, subjected to various 
rubbings and anointings. and in a short time returned 
once more to the full possersion of his faculties, These 
he ext employed with eo good effect that he rapidly 
drew all the wavering tribesmen to his support, and 
re-usurped his temporary principality. In short, so 
firmly did he establish his reputation for holiness 
amongst the superstitions mountaineers, that it bas 
since been considered prudent to leave him in undis- 
turked possession of the kingdom he so cleverly won by 
a trick, which forms part of stock-in-trade of many 
Hindoo jugglers. 

= rps pe Hindoo fe take Makeraia 

upon a uropean officers 
Pf X—. A slight acquaintance with Indian 
habits, either by direct experience or from hearsay, is 
sufficent to familiarise one with the wonderful stories of 
street jugglers. These men a tly perform many 
tricks which seem to be direct ions of natural laws. 

“For instance, a man will throw a rope up, 
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apparently into the sky, and send a small boy up it 
until both rope and boy seem to disap into the blue 
ether. Of course, such a trick is cunnitently impossible ; 
nevertheless, many thousands of Anglo-Indians can 
testify to having secn it accomplished, not only at 
private seances, Lut also whilst in the company of 
several other witnesses of whcse rel‘ability there could 
be no donbt. These tricks admit of only one explana- 
tion—that the wily Oriental is able to hypnotise the 
whole of his audience in some subtle way as yet 
unknown to us Westerns. But to our incident. 

“The officers in question were entrusted with a most 
precious treaty, to make which effective it was 
absolutely essential that it should be signed by the 
Maharajah by a certain date. It may he added that the 
required signature was to have the effect of placing a 
vast territory undcr British rule. 

* Now comes the queer part of the story. All three 
officers were admitted to wu grand lerve, at which they 
presented their treaty; cach of them subsequentiy swore 
to having seen it signed, ceated, and delivered before 
their own eyes, and, having replxecd it in_ their 
dispatch-box, all three immediately returned with it to 
headquarters without once allowing the dispatch-box 
to go out of their sight. 

“ Nevertheless, whe: the box was opened, the treaty 
was discovered a3 innocent of the Mataryah’s ink as 
upon the day it originally left the scrivener’s. No, it 
was not invisible ink; a chemical analysis of the parch- 
ment coon dispelled that fallacy. Indeed, to this day 
nobody has ever discovered just how the trick was 
perpetrated ; It those princiy ally concerned have long 
since decided that they were hypnotised into seeing a 
signature which was never penned. Be that as it may, 
the Maharajah is still happy in the possession of many 
thousands of square miles of territory, which he would 
long siuce have forfeited bad it not been for his little 
exhibition of modern magic. 

“ Perhaps the greatest of all European conjurors was 
the celebrated Frenchman, Roberc Houdin. It was 
chiefly owing to his ingenuity that the French owe their 
present position in Algeriu. Owing to the machina- 
tions of the marabouts, whose wonderful feats obtained 
for them a great reputation for s:nctity amongst the 
superstitions Arabs, the French found their own influence 
being gradually undermined in Necrthern Africa. It 
was then that they conceived the idea of meeting the 
magicians upon their own ground. 

“Briefly, they cent out Houdin to out-conjure the 
native conjurera. He succeeded beyond their wildest 
hepes; his famous ‘bullet trick’ turning the scale in 
his favour immediately it was performed. All Arabe 
are expert marksmen, and when, after carefully marking 
a bullet, they were allowed to fire it point blank at 
Houdin, who smilingly caught it between his teeth, the 
simple natives concluded that to war against a race 
which could play catch-Lall with its opponent's bullets, 
was worse than useless. Hence it was that the vast 
kingdom of Algeria eventually passcd under French 
control. 

“ As budding empire-builders may like to know the 
secret of so useful a trick—here it is. In the first place, 
the conjuror himself loads the weapon; but when 
dropping in the marked ball, is careful to substitute 
for it a similar-looking projectile. This latter is in 
reality a hollow globe of :raphite, which is sabsequentl 
smashed into powder by the free use of the ram 
‘Then, cs the conjuror bands his victim the loaded gun, 
he very naturally turns his back upon the audience in 
order to mount the steps to his platform, carefully 
placing the bullet in his mouth whilst en roufe. 

“Cons-quently, when he once more turns and faces 
the audience, he has merely to o his mouth the 
moment the gun ia fired, and invite the wondering 
piarksman to step up and regain possession of his 
marked bullet. Simple enongh—when you know how 
it's done—is it not? Nevertheless, it was by a simple 
trick of this’ nature that Robert Houdin won Algeria 
for France.” 


eG ae 


Wrew a man has lost his pecte:book or a gold 
collar-stud, the question asked by nine peor'e out of 
ten is, “ Where did you lose it?” And this is always 
a very soothing question to the lorer, because if he knew 
where he lost the article, it is not reasonable to sup 
that he would be looking in forty different places to 
find it. 


—- $s — 


A GENTLEMAN crossing London Bridge during a fog 
in a carriage, at a foot pace, was aroused by a tap at the 
window. 

The glass was dim, and thinking it might be 
a wayfarer eeeking assistance, or a policeman proffering 
it, he lowered the window, and put his head out, where- 
upon his hat vanished, as, two seconds later, did the 
thief—in the fog. 


Se 


Lapy (to small boy. who is crying): “ What is the 
matter, co Ae man?” 

Boy: “ We were playing cricket, and I broke that 
pane of g!ass over there.” 
: “ Well, p2rhaps the lady won't care much 


Boy: “ 'Tain’t that ; the ball went through, and she 
won't give it back.” 
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HOW MEN HAVE 
MADE MILLIONS. 


Some Golden Roads to Fortune. 


THIRTEENTH (NSGTALNENT. 


JOHN WANAMAKER and 
' ALEXANDER TURNEY STEWART. 


Tus account of tke life of John Wanamaker can be 
epitomised casily. Wanamaker began with next to 
nothing, he advertised, and now his consolidated Stores 
contain at no time less than eight million @ollarsworth 
of stock-in-trade. To further condense Wanamaker'’s 
life it can be summed up in two words “ He advertised.” 

In one of the articles of this series I give an account 
of the finding of scme sources of great fortunes, the 
gold and diamond mines of California, South Africa and 
Australia. 

When one comes to think the matter over, gold, silver, 
diamond mines all sink into insignificance as sources of 
great fortunes when compared with the festive advertise- 
ment. There is not a centre of population in the civilised 
world where at least a half dozen men have not grown 
rich by judicial advertising. 

Mines are limited to districts. The advertisement has 
all places for its own. It is the busiest, it is the most 
effective Commercial Traveller the world has ever pro- 
duced; it bows its way into 


Every Drawing-Room in the Country 


and its voice is soft or loud as the case demands, 
Ita solicitations draw money from far and near to the 
enterprising man who makes use of it and it never grows 
weary or relapses into unvigilance. 

It was during the days of the mighty Cromwell that 
the first known advertisement gets and the ware 
whose virtue was trumpeted to the cars of the startled 

ublic was an “ Heroic Poem.” Poets in all ages have 

m accused by the vulgar of lagging behind the age 

in things practical, but here is an instance which dis- 

proves that accusation. Again among the very earliest 

advertizements discoverable at this day is one of a book 
by another poet, one John Milton. 

In those days advertisers were indeed a select circle. 
One of the few sensible things King Charles II. did was 
to lend his Royal name to an advertisement wherein he 
proclaimed to the world the loss of one of his dogs and 

uested the same to be returned to him, doubtless 
adding, if he ever expected to have the tyke returned, 
“no questions asked. 

But in those days advertisements were restricted to 
inquiries after thieves, and dogs, and runaways, and 
Heroic Poems, and it was a long time before any 
material development became noticeable in the range 
and arrangement of advertisements. To-day the pre- 
paration and distribution of advertisements can be looked 
upon as fine arts and no one has paid greater attention 
to the getting up of attractive advertisements nor spent 
more lavishly on placing them before the public than 
acme baci pee ie Piliadich 

‘or years his pages in the Philadelphia news 
have been from a literary sinatgomn ary the best 
matter that has appeared in the American press. The 
genius he employs at a princely salary to write his 
notices to the public can write up a dollar pair of boots 
in such a fetching way as to 


Bring a Man Back from a Fishing Excursion 
to secure the bargain. 

As for the ladies! They ile! cannot wait to finish 
breakfast if they once are tempted to read his announce- 
ments in the morning payer but must be off at once in 
caze they find themselves too late. Even the ubiquitous 
Barnum was not a ter wielder of advertisement 
lightnings than is John Wanamaker to-day. Like 
lightning his advertisements never nced to strike twice. 
Once kills. 

The year before the outbreak of the great Civil War 
saw the fcunding of Wanomaker’s business. Jobn 
Wanamaker was then in his twenty-third year. Hehbad 
been educated in the common schools of his native state 
and carly turned out to make his cwn living, and in 1861 
he and his brother —— themselves in possession cf 
sufficient experience and capital to start “on their own 
hook” in the “dry goods" business. 

Their first stand was in Market Street, Philadelphia. 
As Wanamaker has said, “ ao health and the pluck, 
patience and uncorquerableness that comes to the 
country born, were the eo partof the capital in those 
early days.” At the start the two brothers did practically 
all of the work. The little shop was thrown open to the 
public at the hour of 6. 30 every morning ond did not 
clore its door till 7. 30 ut night, and on Saturdays not 
until 11. 30, so that shop-keeping in the sixties was no 
sagen 8 past'me. 

hours were unconscionably long. but even worse 
than the hours was the haggling. Goods were then 
only marked at “‘asking price.” When this price was 
mentioned to the customer, then began the dickering 
and haggling. The customer did his or her best to beat 
the store-keeper down and the store-keeper did his best 
to strike a bargain at the highest possible price. 


In this way hours were spent in selling one 
article and the more persistent the haggler the cheaper 
the goods were sold. At the very start-off Wanamaker 
walised the rottenness and nonsense of thiseystem. It 
was time-wasting and moreover dishonest to those 
who were not at dickcring. 

Another unsatisfactory feature of the ready-made 
clothing industry was that the workpeople who made 
the articles were not paid in money but in anything that 
the employer could make a commission on—in ries, 
coals and euch like. No Truck Act hampered the 

dy employer of labour at the time anamaker 
founded his colossal business. Wanamaker saw that 
the ersten was wrong, and Legan by paying cash for 
work. 

In the course of the first few months of business the 
enterprising young man made up his mind to bringing 
about four reforms in business as then generally con- 
ducted. The first which he immediately initiated was 
cash payment to workpeople on completion of the work, 
second, shcrter business hours; third, not two prices— 
one price and one only; fourth, taking back anything 
sold and returning money to the dissatisfied customer. 
In less than five years time he brought akout all these 
reforms. 

The early days of the existence of Wanamaker's 
Stores were days of great unrest in the United States. 
According as the fortunes of war favoured the North 
or the South 

The Spirits of the People Fluctuated, 
excitement cn occasions ripened into panic and business 
at times would come quite to a standstill, whilst the 
pine of the paper currency suffered no less violent 
changes. 

aneceeh all these years and these cyclones and anti- 

clones Wanamaker safely steered his young business. 

onth by month his customers increased in number 
and his trade in value and when the war reached its 
conclusion business leaped ahead with a great bound. 
Exactly ten years after the founding of the shop 
Wanamaker realised that if he would allow his property 
to increase he must have bealthy elbow room and so he 
decided to abandon the old site and secure a new one 
in a most central part of the great city of Philadelphia. 

The block chosen for the new premises was situated 
in the very centre of the most historic spot in the 
ancient capital of the United States. Near by, Penn of 
immortal memory bad chosen a spot to build a State 
honee for Pennsylvania; General Wayne after he had 
finished his famous expedition against the Red Indians, 
the latter having massacred the commands of the two 
perros, ercam there to disband his troops; 

ncke’s comet was discovered froma aiteclose by ; much 
of the powder used in the war of 1812 was stored in the 
actual block, and many other little historical curiosities 
are associated with the neighbourhood. 

The building which Wanamaker parched was a 
disused freight station of the Pennsylvania Railway at 
Thirtcenth and Market Street, and by buying a residence 
that stood on Chestnut Street the young man got an 
opening into that important thoroughfare. With this 
great expanse of floor-room Wanamaker was able to 
spread for the edification of the Philadelphians an 
unrivalled stock of dry goods and by this time he had 
made more gccd regoluticns as to the way business 
should be conducted. 

Among these which he has given to the world are the 
following : 

A Store should Not be a Trap 
to catch something from each who enters. Every visitor 
is regarded as a visitor and secured from importunity 
to buy. This is a very different state of things than 
exists in most shops in my where clerks are 
severely reprimanded if they allow a visitor to escape 
witbout first having made a purchase. 

The adverticements put out must say exactly what 
the store is and what it does. 

Make it thoroughly known that all goods sold are 
wanted back if the buyer is not p’eared to retain them. 
Small profits remove the discomfort of taking goods 
Lack when once sold, to eay nothing of the immense 
satisfaction there is to a merchant in knowing that his 

atrons keep what pleases them. “I have always taken 

ck anything and everything if returned within a 
reasonable time unused.” 


Justice and honour ee the exclusion of baits or 


even trifling tions. The customer whose confidence 
is invited and given is entitled to have his confidence 
respected and protected at every point. 

rders by mail skould be in tied way encouraged and 
the filling of them not left to the chance and convenience 
of clerks at the counter, but should be - 


Filled by Experts at Shopping, 


whose instructions are to represent the customer rather 
than the ehop. 

Some of thece reforms would be welcomed in England 
not only by customers but by the unfortunate auslotante 
in shops, whose lives are made well nigh untearable by 
the gieedy desire of the proprietors to force sales, 
Certainly under these reformed rules of doing business 
John anamaker’s name and fame at an 
astcnishing rate. Hehad n to insert his marvellous 
advertisements in the Philadelphia press, and these, as 
of people who bed wo intention hatwver of buying wore 

lew no w er were 
ia lie hati of reading them for the humour sad fon of 
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that 
extremely effective and convincing. For instance this 
is something like the sort of thing that those familiar 


experience fails 
to prevent a merchant making» pursiene of geo = 
ey arrive p 


our European representative ypenee to be in Lyons 
and seated himeelf at a table in principal café. At 
the table next to his, sat two French ladies dressed with 
all that bewitching, dainty art that has made the 
Parisienne the model for well-dressed womankind the 
world over. 

« poeny one of these ladies took from her pocket a 
handkerchief, of cream silk and laughingly showing it 
to her friend told where and at what price che add 
bought it. The friend exclaimed in raptures at the 


delicate texture, the beauty and softness of the handker- 
chief and appeared astonished at the price. Our repre- 
sentative could not help overbearin, ir remarks, an 


knowing them from their dress to be ladies of artistic 
temperament, and to represent the best ladies art 
criticism that any one could secure, he decided to visit 
the shop mentioned by the fair French woman and find 
out the source from which they drew the handkerchief 
that had so 

Bewitched the Charming Ladies. 


“This he succeeded in doing. When he reached where 
the delicate looms were ly weaving the butterfi 
fabric, so light and harmonious, he said to himeelf, 
‘Here is a handkerchief that every American will 
be delighted to have,’ and then and there he p 
the entire stock, and shipped them direct to us. 

“ See the consequences! They have arrived, peesees 
bale of them in perfect condition. But between the day 


INSURANCE | 
Working Men and Women 


AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENT, 
SPECIAL TO “P.W.” READERS. 


TEX POUNDS will be THE OCEAN 
ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION Ltd., 
of ad? 44 Moorgate meet, cn, E.C., - the heir 
or assign of any person, over 14 years and under 
who dies within six weeks as the direct and sole nro 
an accident sustained within the limits of Great Britain and 
Ireland, whilst in the performance of his or her usual work, 
provided that the following conditions are complied with : 

4. The person desirous of benefiting by this Insurangs 
Scheme must, as the ezsence of the con have filled u 
cut out, and retained the FATAL ACCIDENT INSURANC 
COUFON (which appears each week in P.W.) for at least 
twelve consecutive weeks immediately before the accident. 
(See Lelow also.) 

2. The statement of claim on his or her behalf, 
acccmpanied by the twelve coupons, must reach the 
Head Office of The Ocean Corporation as above within 
seven days of the fatal termination of the accident. 

8. Together with the statement of claim and the coupons, 
must also be ne Gory, of the death certificate and 
a written guarantee that the coupons were actually filled 
in and signed by the deceased. -! 
ae one Claim can be accepted in respect of each 

ath. 

8. The decision of the Directors of The Ocean Accident 
and Guarantee Corporation Ltd. as to the payment of the 
moncy is final, and when once the payment has been made, 
no claims as to its can be considered, 


one week from the issue of the last 
considered. 


signed as from consecutive issues of the papet 

immediately preceding the fatal accident, or SS for 

six signed Coupons, under similar conditions to the 
ve. 


_ This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and 
is subject to, the conditions of the “Ocean Accident and 
Guarantee Company Limited Act, 1890,” Risks Nos. 2 & 3. 

The possession of this Couzon is admitted to be the 
poyment of a premium under Bec. 88 of the Act. A print of 
the Act can be seen at the Office of the said C ion. 
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they were purchased and this the day of their arvival | belonged to the Prince of Merchants, Mr. A. T. Stewart. ployment aa a schol t:acher, meayrely jad and lard 
war with Spain has been declarcd and every lady must | The building thus acquired had been specially de- 


have an American flag woven in the corner of her hand. 


signed by Stewart for such a business as Wanamaker 
4 y 


kerchief. The fact that these Lyons handkerchiefs are | conducted, and fro the opening success was assured. 
a delight to hold and behold, that they are the height of | Says Wanamaker: “Storekeeping with us” (he always 
grac> and utterly lndylike will perhaps ccunt for | uses the Editorial “we” and “us” most likely bee:xuse 


nothing, for there are no Stars and Stripes. However ; his employees are part proprietors) “is not a spasm or , 
un experiment, but a system resting upon well defined | 


the handkerchiefs have arrived and we make it a rwe 
never to store goods. 


scientific principles. ‘The kind of sturekeeping we believe 


“If we held them for a week, or a month, or a year, , in reaci:es out far beyoad anything we have yet done. 
fashion is bound to force them to the top, but we will | Our management is not infallible, neither can all or 


rot hold. So to-morrow these handker hiefs will be dis- 
played on the ground floor and sold ont at perhaps one 
third of what we could get for them if we consented to 
store them for atime. The sale will beyin at eight o’ 
clock, they may all be gone by eleven o'clock or they 


may hang on our hands all day, but there they stay till | 


they are sold. Of course those who wish to make sure 
of securing one better come as early as possible.” 

During the year of the great Centennial Exhibition, 
1876 Mr. Wanamaker was one cf the busiest citizens of 
Philadelphia, having charge of 2 most important depart- 
ment of the World's Show and as was to beexpected his 
colessal store attracted 


Tens of Thousands of Visitors 


who had made their way to the Quaker City to sce the 
sights and spend their money. Wanamaker never lagged 
behind the times. He eularged his etores year by year 
keeping everything under his own roof. 

1887 he adopted the co-operative system in his 
stores and at the end of the first year paid to his 


employees more than £20,000 in excess of their salaries. | 


From the very first he found it congenial to his mind 
and most protitable to his pocket to study his assistants’ 
comfort and happiness in every way consistent with 
good business management. 

He organised for them a savings bank and building 
association which enabled them to become owners of 
the houses, in which they lived or wished to live, he 
instituted classes for instruction in many branches of 
learning and established a choice library fur the 
exclusive use of his cmployees. He busied himse!f in 
pega ae work and from 1870 to 1883 was President 
of the Philadelphia Y. M. C. A. 

Wanamaker’s fame became so widespread and _ his 
resources 80 


even many of our plans realise in eny one month.” 
| To show to what magnificent dimensions the business | 


| established by the country boys in the early sixtics und 
‘ since carried on by Wanamaker has grown a few pur- 
: ticulars may be give. 


‘ eighteen acres. 
; rooms Lesides. 
The floor space in New York is ten acres and eight 
neres of ware-rooms. 
The census of 1898 showed nearly nine thousand 
employces in the two stcres, 
| tas is in daily use 492 horas and 177 carts. 
are fifty-five complete stores or shops under each roof. 


The stock in the two houses, Philade:phia und New ! 


York never fal's much |e!ow the value of a quillion and 
three-quarters sterling. 

Wenamaker has what he ea‘ls “our foreign Watch 

, Tower” jin Paris, where experienced heads watch 


, the manufacturers of the Old Wortd and so keep in | 


touch with everything that is put upon the market. 
Aloxanter Turney Stewait whose business blcck Mr. 
; Wanamaker tock over w..s one of the most remarkable 


janen that ever became a mi'lionaire in America. His ; 


' motericty did not end with J.is Ceath for a mighty sensa- 
‘ tion shook the whole world wi:ea it became known that 


Body-Sratchers Stole his Corpse, 


and he'd it until such time as the widow was forecd to pay 
' ransom. Eventhen matters were far from satisfactorily 
, ended, for perhaps a majority of those who should have 
' known firmly believed that the body returned was not in 
| fact the body of the mighty merchant and great philan- 
thropist but of some person unknown. 

Mr. Stewart was a north of Irelend man, a native of 


The floor space in use in the Phiiade!phia atove is ; 
There are six acres of outside ware | 


There | 


wiought, but oa returning to Ireland a:ter be had 
attained his majovity he was paid a small sum of money 
which his father bad left him. With this he purehas sd 
as large 2 etock of Betiast Isess cud Jinens as the sum 
would buy, took passag. for New York nnd opened a 
siall shop at No. 283 Broudwey. 

In the beginning bis tetal capital amounted to C600 
only at sinailas was the sum, his careful and capable 
handling of it ineressed it to cless upon Cledatieg 
before he died. Living in rooms at the bae's of the shop 
; he put in many days-- many years of hard work, paying 
the closest attention to business and ace mimlatio: wealth 
} ata great rate so that in sts he found hint-elf cunided 

toecrecta manificent “ stere” on Browiway baiit ot 
‘marble. By the time he hed this and the additions com- 
plete ths to‘a' cost amounted to £580,009 and the plaice 
was the most commodious ind well-furnished cf any in 
| the world. 
i About 2,00) persons were emptoyed to carry on the 
i business, 


| £200,000 a Yezr was Paid in Wa:;es, 


and “theagerega!e of cates in the two stores for the thiee 
years pree din: hiv death aaounted toabout £40,600,000, 
In the year of the great famine in Ireland 1845 he, at 
his own expense, loaded a ship with provisions and sent 
| it to a part in the distressed districts, the captain having 
; instructions to hand the goods over to qualified parties 
and to take about as many emigrants as the ship would 
hold who were given a free passage to America. 
Besides phitauthrophy, Stewart spent large sums in 
encouraging the fine arts; and ke built what et the 
! time was conside-ed, said perhaps still is, the most 
, gorgeors private residencs in America, a marble mansion 
| that stends at the corner of Filth Avenue and Thirty- 
j fourth Street. Oue of his hobbies was to give good dimers, 
| a virtue ina millionaire, and at his table quaint gatherings 
‘ of rich and poor took place, struggling painters, authors 
| who had not 2s yet come to their own, and needy musi- 
, cians hob-nolbing with prosperous and worldly men and 
| distinguished foreigners. 
i Mr. Stewart had no relitions, and when he died it was 
‘ found that he left £200,000 to an exccutor, a number of 
| public gifts and the remainder of his roperty to his wife. 
The suits end counter-suits, the sania bbiing and worrying 


‘ 


great that in 1896 he made up his :nind to ; Listurn near Belfast, being born in the year 1803. He | and criminal charges that came about over the head of 


do for New York City what he had done for Philadelphia, | was of Scottish origin and while still a lad his father | the winding-up cf the coloseal estate, constituted for 


to open a mammoth establishment conducted on the 
lines that bad led to the remarkable success achieved by 
the Quaker City store. He began ina grand way by 
purchasing the establishment that in former days had 


died leaving him in charge of a guardian who intended 
oung Stewart for the aninistry. However Stewart 
geed off and was allowed to emigrate to New York 
which city he reached in 1823. At first he found em- 


| many years a great scandal in New York, and it is to be 

| feared Mrs. Stewart had but little comfort out of the 

, tremendous fortune her husband intended her to enjoy 
Next week: 8IR THOMAS JOHNSTONE LIPTCN. 


MARVELLOUS RESULTS 
CURING CORPULENCY. 


TO METAMORPHOSE FAT 
PERSONS. 


A NON-SECRET SPECIFIC. 


GOOD NEWS FOR 
STOUT PERSONS. 


. Many persons are doubtless familiar with the nature of 
the extraordinary revolution in the cure of obesity which 
within recent years has been wrought by the original 
researches of the now emincnt expert, Mr. F. Cecil Russell, 
of Woburn Housc, Store. Street, Bedford Square, London, 
W.C. It is evident that the certainty, the rapidity, and 
the agreeable surroundings of his curative process bave 
been recognised, in a very large degree, among ladics and 
gentlemen belonging to the higheet social circles. Keen 
observers who have an opportunity of judging assert, 
through the pages of socicty yapers and otherwise, that, 
owing to the general employment of Mr. Russell’s treatment, 
extreme obesity is beccming as much a thing of the past at 
fashionable gatherings as intoxication; and no doubt it 
will soon be regarded as nearly as disgraceful. The iesue 
of an eightecnth edition of the author's singularly con- 
vincing little text book, “Corpulency and the Cure,” 
however, serves to remind us that the populairty of the 


system his now reahed spheres fur remcto from those of 
West End fashion. The book of 256 pages may be had by 
eending four penny stamps to Mr. Rutsell’s offices, as above ; 
and it is worth the careful attenticn of those who wish to 
free themselves of a buiden of fat—not meicly because it 
is unscemly, and ad’s cnoimously to the apyarcnt age of 
the sufferer, but because extreme obcsity terribly interferes 
with the encrgy neceseary in thece days of competition to 
make one’s way in the world, or evcn to earn a very mcdcst 
competency. A large froportion of the lettcrs of Mr. 
Rascell’s grateful coriespcndents refer to their delight at 
being enabled—within a very lLrief pericd, and without 
any irkeomo ccnditions implying scmi-starvation—to attack 
their accustcmed tasks with pleasure instead of wearied 
disgust, through being 1educcd to their nomal weight. 
Tke popularity of the system is largely due, doubtless, to 
the English hatred of mystery, which is utterly swept aside 
by Mr. Ruzcell. He fully exylains his modus operandi, and 
supplies the recipe for his preparat:on. 


The following are extracts from other Journals : 


EATING FAT TO BECOME LEAN. 


We are afraid that scmi-starvation as acuro fcr ccr- 
pulency prevails very much to a dangerous degree. Mr. 
Archer, the late well-known prominent jockey, was in the 
habit of going without food for a long stretch in order that 
he could ridv a certain horse at its weight, and there is not 
much doubt that tho debility resulting from this habit of 
abstcmiousness was certainly not conducive to combating 
the dire attack of fever which was, perhape, indirectly 
responsible for the untiniely end in the :enith of his fame 
of this unfortunate Lut accomplished horseman. Even 
Mary Jane in the kitchen will eat sparingly of the food 
allowed her, while she will scek to reduce her fat by 
copious draughts from the vinegar cruct, and succceds only 
in injuring the coate of her stomach—the forerunner of 
dyspeptic trouble which will be difficult to overcome. The 
Continental medicos ecem to advocate this great reduction 
of ordinary foods, but one of these savants suggest that the 
stout person should eat considerably of fatty meats in order 
that the appetite be appeased, and consequently less focd 
required, so that practically this is indirectly advocating 
semi-starvation. On the other hand, Mr. Russell, the 
British specialist, takes a different cause. He says: “ Eat 
as much as you like,” and as it is an acknowledged fact 
that under his treatment pereons lose from 2b. to 12Ib. per 
week, it beyond doubt stands out pre-emincnt against so- 
called starvation cures “made in Germany.” Some claim 


that Mr. Russell has to insist upon his patients drinking 
hot water every n.orning; but, on the contrary, he avers 
that it is dangerous to do so, aud has, of course, never 
cdviecd it. No; the euccess of Mr. Ruscell’s treatment is 
incomparably Leyond other specialists, for he regorts to no 
stringent dietary, and simply prescribes a harmless 
vegetable tonic combipation, which is the outccme of years 
of study cnd botanical rescarch. We advise all those 
intcrested in this question to get his book, the price of 
which is only fompence; it is entitled “Corpulency and 
the Cure” (256 pages), and is publiched ty him at Woburn 
Houzge, Store Strect, London, W.C. It can be had direct.— 
IUfrac mbe Gazette aud Observer, 


OBESITY OBVIATED AND ADIPOSITY 
ARRESTED. 


It is a matter for congratulaticn that obesity is taking 
its proper plece as a dizcare, and it is receiving that 
scientific attention which it has long lacked. It dovs not 
follow that a peiscn need to be the size of Sir John 
Falstaff to show that he is unhealthily fat. According to 
a person’s height, co ehould his weight correspond, and this 
standard has been prerared by Mr. F. C. Russell, Woburn 
House, Bedford Square, London, W.C., eo that arycne can 
eee at a glance whether or no he is tuo +tout. People in 
the part have Leen wont to regard fatness as constitutional, 
and ecmcething to be laughed at rather than to be prescribed 
for ecriously; but this is evidently an error, as persons 
whose mode of life las carsed a certain excess of flesh 
require treating for the cause of that excess, not by merely 
stopping further increaee, Lut by removing the causo 
itself. It is astonishing how long we go on perpetuating 
errér, and how difficult it is to make people disbelieve 
anything, no matter how galpably falec the principle, if it 
has become at all firmly fixed in the public mind. These 
facts with regard to obesity, however, ae £0 obvious that 
there ought to be no difficulty about their acceptance when 
once they are become known; and as n matter of fact the 
immense number of perzons who have already acknowledged 
their truth by recording their bencfits from Mr. Russell's 
treatment is simply wonderful. It is wonderful how this 
“Pasteur” and “Koch” of English discoverers can 
actually reduce as much as l4lb. in ecven days with a 
simple herbal remedy. His book (256 pages) only costs 
four penny stamps, and ho is quite willing to afford all 
information to those sending as above. It is really woith 
reading.—Southport Visitor, 
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HOW MEN HAVE oie ee ee ea 
MADE MILLIONS. 


a, a leisurely survey 
of them as by a ectly impartial outsider who had 
been cal'ed in to take stock, a frankness too that was 

Some Golden Roads to Fortune. 


extremely effective and convincing. For instance this 
is something like the sort of thing that those familiar 

THIRTEENTH INSTALMENT. 
JOHN WANAMAKER and 


ALEXANDER TURNEY STEWART. 


In this way weary hours were spent in eelling one 
article and the more persistent the haggler the chea 
the goods were sold. At the very start-off Wanamaker 
walised the rottenness and nonsense of thiseystem. It 
was time-wasting and moreover dishonest to those 
who were not at dickcring. 

Another unsatisfactory feature of the ready-made 
clothing industry was that the workpeople who wade 
the articles were not paid in money but in anything that 
the employer could make a commission on—in groceries, 
coals and euch like. No Truck Act hampered the 

dy employer of labour at the time anamaker 
‘ounded his colossal business. Wanamaker saw that 
the i was wrong, and Legan by paying cash for 
work. 

In the course of the first few months of business the 
enterprising young man made up his mind to bringing 
about four reforms in business as then generally con- 
ducted. The first which he immediately initiated was 
cash payment to workpeople on completion of the work, 
second, shcrter business hours; third, not two prices— 
one price and one only; fourth, taking back anything 
sold and returning money to the dissatisfied customer. 
In less than five years time he brought atout all these 
reforms. 

The early days of the existence of Wanamaker's 
Stores were days of great unrest in the United States. 
According as the fortunes of war favoured the North 
or the South 

The Spirits of the People Fluctuated, 
excitement cn occasions ripened into panic and business 
at times would come quite to a standstill, whilst the 
eee of the paper currency suffered no less violent 
changes. 

Tirongh all these years and these cyclones and anti- 
cyclones ‘anamaker eafely steered his young business. 

onth by month his customers increased in number 
and his trade in value and when the war reached its 
conclusion business leaped abead with a great bound. 
Exactly ten years after the founding of the shop 
Wanamaker realised that if he would allow his property 
to increase he must have healthy elbow room and so he 
decided to abandon the old site and secure a new one 
in a most central part of the great city of Philadelphia. 

The block chosen for the new premises was situated 
in the very centre of the most historic spot in the 
ancient capital of the United States. Near by, Penn of 
immortal memory bad chosen a spot to build a State 
horee for Pennsylvania; General Wayne after he had 
finished his famous expedition against the Red Indians, 
the latter having massacred the commands of the two 

redecessors, ercamped there to disband his troops; 
Enckes comet was discovered froma aiteclose by ; much 
of the powder used in the war of 1812 was stored in the 
actual block, and many other little historical curiosities 
are associated with the neighbourbood. 

The building which Wanamaker purchased was a 
disused freight station of the Pennsylvania Railway at 
Thirteenth and Market Street, and by buying a residence 
that stood on Chestnut Street the young man got an 
opening into that important thoroughfare. With this 
great expanse of floor-room Wanamaker was able to 
spread for the edification of the Philadelphians an 
unrivalled stock of dry goods and by this time he had 
made more gccd regoluticns as to the way business 
should be conducted. 

Among these which he has given to the world are the 
following : 

A Store should Not be a Trap 
to catch something from each who enters. Every visitor 
is regarded as a visitor and secured from importunity 
to buy. This is a very different state of things than 
exists in most shops in es where clerks are 
severely reprimanded if they allow a visitor to escape 
without first having made a purchase. 

The adverticements put out must say exactly what 
the store is and what it does. 

Make it thoroughly known that all goods sold are 
wanted back if the buyer is not p'eaced to retain them. 
Small profits remove the discomfort of taking goods 
Lack when once sold, to eay nothing of the immense 
satisfaction there is to a merchant in knowing that his 
. keep what pleases them. “I bave always taken 

ck anything and everything if returned within a 
rensonable time unused.” 

Justice and honour require the exclusion of baits or 
even trifling deceptions. The customer whose confidence 
is invited and given is entitled to bave his confidence 
respected and protected at every point. 

rders by mail skould be in every way encouraged and 
the filling of them not left to the chance and convenience 
of clerks at the counter, but should be - 


Filled by Experts at Shopping, 
whose instructions are to represent the customer rather 
than the ehop. 

Some of thee reforms would be welcomed in England 
not only by customers but by the unfortunate assistants 
in shops, whose lives are made well nigh untearable by 
the gieedy desire of the proprietors to force sales, 
Certainly under these reformed rules of doing business 
John anamaker’s name and fame grew at an 
astcnishing rate. Hehad to insert his marvellous 
advertisements in the Philadelphia press, and these, as 
has been told, were so pleasantly written that thousands 
of Je who had no intention whatever of buying were 
in it of reading them for the humour aad fun of 


to prevent a merchant making a purchase of goods that 
are wholly unsuited to sale whom 


Tus account of tke life of John Wanamaker can be 
epitomised easily. Wanamaker began with next to 
nothing, he advertised, and now his consolidated Stores 
contain at no time less than eight million dollarsworth 
of stock-in-trade. To further condense Wanamaker’s 
life it can be summed up in two words ‘“‘ He advertized.” 

In one of the articles of this series I give an account 
of the finding of scme sources of great fortunes, the 
gold and diamond mines of California, South Africa and 
Australia. 

When one comes to think the matter over, gold, silver, 
diamond mines all sink into insignificance as sources of 
great fortunes when compared with the festive advertise- 
ment. There is not a centre of population in the civilised 
world where at least a half dozen men have not grown 
rich by judicial advertising. 

Mines are limited to districts. The advertisement has 
all places for its own. It is the busiest, it is the most 
effective Commercial Traveller the world has ever pro- 
duced; it bows its way into 


Every Drawing-Room in the Country 


and its voice is soft or loud as the case demands, 
Ita solicitations draw money from far and near to the 
enlerprising man who makes use of it and it never grows 
weary or relapses into unvigilance. 

It was during the days of the mighty Cromwell that 
the first known advertisement appeared and the ware 
whose virtue was trumpeted to the cars of the startled 

ublic was an “Heroic Pcem.” Poets in all ages have 

accused by the vulgar of lagging behind the age 

in things practical, but here is an instance which dis- 

proves that accusation. Again among the very earliest 

advertisements discoverable at this day is one of a book 
by another poet, one John Milton. 

In those days advertisers were indeed a select circle. 
One of the few sensible things King Charles II. did was 
to lend his Royal name to an advertisement wherein he 
proclaimed to the world the loss of one of his dogs and 
reieeeted the same to be returned to him, doubtless 
adding, if he ever expected to have the tyke returred, 
“ no questions asked. 

But in those days advertisements were restricted to 
inquiries after thieves, and d and runaways, and 
Heroic Poems, and it was a long time before any 
material development became noticeable in the range 
and arrangement of advertisements. To-day the pre- 
paration and distribution of advertisements can be looked 
upon as fine arts and no one has paid greater attention 
to the getting up of attractive advertisements nor spent 
more lavishly on placing them before the public than 
a bebe oe bs Pata 

‘or years his pages in t iladelpbia news 
have been from a literary SandpOlW ations ar 
matter that has appeared in the American press. The 
genius he employs at a princely salary to write his 
notices to the public can write up a dollar pair of boots 
in such a fetching way as to 


Bring a Man Back from a Fishing Excursion 
to secure the bargain. 

As for the ladies! They py cannot wait to finish 
breakfast if they once are tempted to read his announce- 
ments in the morning pater but must be off at once in 
caze they find themselves too late. Even the ubiquitous 
Barnum was not a ter wielder of advertisement 
lightnings than is Jobn Wanamaker to-day. Like 
lightning his advertisements never nced to strike twice. 
Once kills. 

The year befcre the outbreak of the great Civi] War 
saw the fcunding of Wanomaker’s businees. John 
Wanamaker was then in his twenty-third year. He bad 
been educated in the common schools of his native state 
and carly turned out to make his cwn living, and in 1861 
he and his brother thought themselves in pocsession cf 
sufficient experience and capital to start “on their own 
hook” in the “dry goods” business. 

Their first etand was in Market Street, Philadelphia. 
As Wanamaker has said, “ good health and the pluck, 
patience and unconquerableness that comes to the 
country Lorn, were the largest part of the capital in those 
early days.” At the start the two brothers did practically 
all of the work. The little shop was thrown tothe 
public at the hour of 6.30 every morning ond did not 
Clore its door till 7. 30 at night, and on Saturdays not 
until 11. 30, so that shop-keeping in the sixties was no 
pages past'me. 

hours were urconscionably long. but even worse 
than the hours was the haggling. Goods were then 
only marked at “asking price.” When this price was 
mentioned to the customer, then Legan the dickering 
and haggling. The customer did his or her best to beat 
the store-keeper down and the store-keeper did his best 
to strike a bargain at tho highest possi 


our European representative happened to be in Lyons 
and seated himeelf at a table in principal café. At 
the table next to his, sat two French ladies dressed with 
all that bewitching, dainty art that has made the 
Parisienne the model for well-dressed womankind the 
world over. 

“ aac | one of these ladies took from her pocket a 
handkerchief, of cream silk and laughingly come | 
to her friend told where and at what price she 
bought it. The friend exclaimed in raptures at the 
delicate texture, the beauty and softness of the handker- 
chief and appeared astonished at the price. Our repre- 
sentative could not help orechearing © eir remarks, and 
knowing them from their dress to i 
temperament, and to represent the best ladies art 
criticism that any one could secure, he decided to visit 
the shop mentioned by the fair French woman and find 
out the source from which they drew the handkerchief 
that had so 

Bewitched the Charming Ladies. 


“This he succeeded in doing. When he reached where 
the delicate looms were ly weaving the taeeety 
fabric, so light and harmonious, he said to hi 
‘Here is a handkerchief that every American will 
be delighted to have,’ and then and there he p 
the entire stock, and ag them direct to us. 

“ See the consequences! They have arrived, bale 
bale of them in perfect condition. But between the day 
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AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENT. 


SPECIAL TO “P.W.” READERS. 
TEx POUNDS will be THE OCEAN 
ACCIDENT AND GU. E CORPORATION Ltd, 

serene : yeep yelper dey -j 
or any person, over an 
who dies within six weeks as the direct san ole result 
an accident sustained within the limits of Great Britain and 
Treland, whilst in the performance of his or her usual work, 
provided that the following conditions are complied with: 

4. The person desirous of benefiting by this Insuranes 
Scheme must, as the essence of the contract, have filled w 
cut out, and retained the FATAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COUFON (which appears cach week in P.W.) for at least 
twelve consecutive wecks immediately before the accident. 
(See Lelow also.) 

2. The statement of claim on his or her behalf, 
acccmpanied by the twelve coupons, must reach the 
Head Office of The Ocean Corporation as above within 


awritten guarantee that the coupons were actually filled 
in and signed by the deceased. 
ae one claim can be accepted in respect of each 
8. The decision of the Directors of The Ocean Kecident 
tee Corporation 


no claims as to ite disposal can bec 

6. In the event of this offer being withdrawn, no 
claims for accidents taking place after the expiration of 
one week from the issue of the last coupon can be 
considered. 

Special Insurances are offered of £1 for three 
signed Ci as from consecutive issues of the papet 
immedi. preceding the fatal accident, or £5 fot 
alx sigeet Coupons, under similar conditioas to the 

ve. 

This Ineurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and 
is subject to, the conditions of the “Ocean Accident and 
Guarantee Company Limited Act, 1890,” Risks Nos. 2 & 3. 
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they were purchased and this the day of their arrival | belonged to the Prince of Merchant:, Mr. A. T. Stewart. | 
war with Spain has been declared and every lady must The building thus acquired had been specially de- 
have an American flag woven in the corner of her hand. | signed by Stewart for such a business as Wanamaker 
kerchief. The fact that these Lyons handkerchiefs are ; conducted, and fro: the openian success was assured. 
a delight to hold and behold, that they are the height of | Says Wanamaker: “Storekeeping with us” (he always 
grac> and utterly ladylike will perhaps count for : uses the Editorial “we” and “us” most likely bee:uvse 
nothing, for there are no Stars and Stripes. However | his employees ave part prvprietors) “is not a spasm or | 
the handkerchiefs have arrived and we make it a rue © an experiment, but a system resting upon well defined | 
never to store goods. | scientific principles. ‘The kind of storekeeping we believe 
“If we held them for a week, or a month, or a year, , in reaci:es out far beyoad anything we have yet done. 
fashion is bound to force them to the top, but we will |Our management is not infallible, neither can all or 
rot hold. So to-morrow these handker hief's will be dis- | even many of our planus realise in eny one month.” 
played on the ground floor and sold ont at perhaps one; To show to what magnificent dimensions the business | 
third of what we could get for them if we consented to | established Ly the country boys in the early sixtics und | 
pei ie fora tate. The ~ fie bate - pare o: ae carried ee by Wanamaker has grown a few pu- 
clock, they may all be gone eleven o'clock or they ; ticulars may be give. 
may hang ah on thane all dee, bunt there they stay till The tose apace in use in the Phiiade!phia stove is , 
id are sold. . course those sie wish oe os sure bas eee ores There are six acres of outside ware : 
of securing one better come as early as possible.” ; rooms lesides, \ 
During the year of the great Coatenaial Exhibition, | The floor spyce in New York is ten acres and eight | 


1876 Mr. Wanamaker was one cf the busiest citizens of ; xcres of ware-rooms. il 


Philadelphia, having charge of 2 most important depart- The census of 1898 showed nearly nine thous:nd | 

ment of the World's Show and as was to beexpected his - employces in the two stcres. 

colessal store attracted | ‘There is in daily use 192 horses and 177 carts. Riel 
are filty-five complete stores or shops under each roof. 

Tens of Thousands of Visitors The stock in the two houses, Philade!phia and New | 
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ployment aaa sclol t:acher, meayrely jad and lard 
wrought, but oa returning to Ireland acter be had 
attained his majovity he was paid a small sum of money 
which his father had left him. With this he purehas sd 
as large va etock of Belfast Iseos ind dinens as the sum 
would buy, took passage for New York and opened a 
sinall shop at No. 283 Broudwey. 

In the beginning Lis total expital amounted to C600 
only ut sina!las was the sum, his careful and capable 
handling of it invrensed it tu cless upon C210) 
before he died. Living in rooms at the bac’ of the shop 


; he put in many days-- many years of hard work, paying 


the closest attention to business and acemulation: wealth 
at wu great rate so that in Ists he found hint-elt canbled 
to crest a mailicent “stere” on Browiway baiit ot 
marble. By the time he hed this and the additions com- 
plete the to‘a' cost amounted to £540,000 and the place 
was the most commodious ind well-furnished cf any in 
the world. 

About 2,00) persons were emp toyed to curry on the 
business, 


£200,C00 a Yezr was Paid in Wa;es, 


and “theagsregate of ales in the tivo stores for the thiee 
years preesdin: his death amounted toalout £40,600,000, 
In the yer of the great famine in Ireland 18 45 he, at 


who had made their way to the Quaker City to see the York never fal's much le'ow the value of a qwillion and ; his own expense, loaded a ship with provisions and sent 
sights and spend their money. Wanamaker never lagged | three-quarters sterling. | it to a part in the distressed districts, the captain having 
behind the times. He eularged his etores year by year} = Winamaker has what he cails “our foreign Watch , instructions to hand the goods over to qualified parties 
keeping everything under his own roof. Tower” jin Paris, where experienced heads watch | and to titke about ss many emigiants as the ship would 
n 1887 he adopted the co-operutive system in his | the manufacturers of the Old Wor'd and so keap in | hold who were given a free passage to America. : 
stores and at the end of the first year paid to his touch with everything that is put upon the market. | Besides philauthrophy, Stewart spent large sums in 
employees more than £20,000 in excess of their salaries. ! Aloxan Jer Turney Stewart whose business bicck Mr. encouraging the fine arts; and ke built what at the 
From the very first he found it congenial to his mind | Wanamaker took cver w..8 one of the most remarkable | time was coaside-ed, and perhaps still is, the most 
and most prolitable to his pocket to study his assistants’ | men that ever became a mi'lionaire in America. His ; £orgeons private residences in America, a marble mansion 
comfort and happiness in every way consistent with | notoric ty did not end with Lis Ceath for a mighty sensa- | that stunds at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Thirty- 
good business management. : tion shouk the whole world whe: it became known that | fourth Strect. One of his hobbies was to give good dinners, 
He organised for them a savings bank and building | | avirtue ina millionaire, and at his table quaint gatherings 
association which enabled them to become owners of Body-Sratchers Stole his Corpse, ‘ of rich and poor took place, struggling painters, authors 
the houses, in which they lived or wished to live, he | and he'd it mtil such time as the widow wae foreed to pay | who had not zs yet come to their own, and needy musi- 
instituted classes for instruction in many branches of | ransom. Eventizen matters were far from satisfactorily , cians hob-nol.bing with prosperous and worldly men and 
learning and established a choice library for the | ended, for perhaps a majority of those who should have | distinguished foreigners. wee 
exclusive use of his compere. He busied himse!f in ' known firmly Lelioradt that the body returned was not in | Mr. Stewart had no relations, and when he died it was 
peg eat work and from 1870 to 1883 was President | fact the boy of the mighty merchant and great philan- ; found that he left £200,000 to an exccutor, a number of 
of the Philadelphia Y. M. C. A. ' thropist but of some person unknown. ; public gifts und the remainder of his Eine. ty to his wife. 
Wanamaker's fame became so widespread and his| Mr. Stewart was a north of Irelend man, a native of | The suits and counter-suits, the squabbling and worrying 
resources so greut that in 1896 he made up his :nind to ; Lis!-urn near Belfast, being born in the year 1803. He | and criminal cliarges that came about over the head of 
do for New York City what he had done for Philadelphia, | was of Scottish origin and while still a lad his father | the winding-up of the coloseal estate, constituted for 
to open a mammoth establishment conducted on the | died leaving him in charge of a guardian who intended | many years a great scandal in New York, and it is to be 
lines that bad led to the remarkable success achieved by | young Stewart for the ministry. However Stewart | feared Mrs. Stewart had but little comfort out of the 
the Quaker City store. He began in a grand way by | begged off and was allowed to emigrate to New York ; tremendous fortune her husband intended her to enjoy 


purchasing the establishment that in former days had which city he reached in 1823. At first he found em- 
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MARVELLOUS RESULTS 
CURING CORPULENCY. 


TO METAMORPHOSE FAT 
PERSONS. 


A NON-SECRET SPECIFIC. 


GOOD NEWS FOR 
STOUT PERSONS. 


—— ee 


_ Many persons are doubtless familiar with the nature of 
the extraordinary revolution in the cure of obesity which 
within recent years has teen wrought by the original 
researches of the now emincnt expert, Mr. F. Cecil Russell, 
of Woburn Housc, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, 
W.C. It is evident that the certainty, the rapidity, and 
the agreeable surroundings of his curative process have 
been recognised, in a very large degree, among ladies and 
gentlemen belonging to the highest social circles. Keen 
observers who have an opportunity of judging assert, 
through the pages of society yapers and otherwise, that, 
owing to the general employment of Mr. Russell’s treatment, 
extreme obesity is beccming as much a thing of the fast at 
fashionable gatherings as intoxication; and no doubt it 
will soon be regarded as nearly as disgraceful. The issue 
of an eightecnth edition of the author's singularly con- 
vineing little text book, “Corpulency and the Cure,” 
however, serves to remind us that the populairty of the 


system his now reahed spheres fur remote from those of 
West End fashion. The book of 25G pages may be had by 


ecnding four penny stamps to Mr. Rutsell’s officee,as above; | 


and it is worth the careful attcnticn of those who wish to 


free themselves of a buden of fat—not meicly because it | 


is unscemly, and adi’s cnoimously to the apyarcnt age of 
the sufferer, but because extreme obcsity terribly interferes 
with the encrgy neceseary in thece days of competition to 
make one’s way in the world, or evcn to earn a very mcdcst 
competency. A large rroportion of the lettcrs of Mr. 
Raseell’s grateful coriespcndents refer to their delight at 
being enabled—within a very lrief pericd, and without 
any irkeomo ccnditions implying sc mi-starvation—to attack 
their accustcmed tasks with pleasure instead of wearied 
diszust, through being 1educcd to their noimal weight. 
Tke popularity of the system is largely due, doubtless, to 
the English hatred of mystery, which is utterly swept aside 
by Mr. Ruzcell. He fully exylains his modus operandi, and 
supplies the recipe for his preparat:on. 


The following are extracts from othcr Journals: 


EATING FAT TO BECOME LEAN. 


We are afraid that scmi-starvation as a cure fcr ccr- 
pulency prevails very much to a dangerous degree. Mr. 
Archer, the late well-known prominent jockey, was in the 
habit of going without food for a long stretch in order that 
he could ridv a certain hore at its weight, and there is not 
much doubt that tho debility resulting from this habit of 
abstcmiousness was certainly not conducive to combating 
the dire attack of fever which was, perhape, indirectly 
responsible for the untin:ely end in the :enith of his fame 
of this unfortunate Lut accomplished horseman. Even 
Mary Jane in the kitchen will eat sparingly of the food 
allowed her, while she will scek to reduce her fat by 
copious draughts from the vinegar cruct, and succceds only 
in injuring the coate of her stomach—the forerunner of 
dyspeptic trouble which will be difficult to overccme. The 
Continental medicos ecem to advocate this great reduction 
of ordinary foods, but one of these savants suggest that the 
stout person should eat considerably of fatty meats in order 
that the appetite be appeased, and consequently less focd 
required, so that practically this is indirectly advocating 
semi-starvation. On the other hand, Mr. Russell, the 
British specialist, takes a different cause. He says: “ Eat 
as much as you like,” and as it is an acknowledged fact 
that under his treatment persons loce from 2)b. to 12Ib. per 
week, it beyond doubt stands out pre-emincnt against so- 
ealled starvation cures “made in Germany.” Some claim 


that Mr. Russell has to insist upon his patients drinking 
hot water every n.orning; but, on the contrary, hoe avers 
that it is dangerous to do so, aud has, of course, never 
edviecd it. No; the success of Mr. Russell’s treatment is 
incomparably Leyond other specialists, for he reeorts to no 
stringent dietary, and simply prescribes a harmless 
vegetable tonic combivation, which is the outccme of years 
| of etudy «snd botanical rescarch. We advise all those 
intcrested in this question to get his book, the price of 
which is only fowpence; it is entitled “Corpulency and 
the Cure” (256 pages), and is publiched ty him at Woburn 
House, Store Strect, London, W.C. It can be had direct.— 
Tifrac mbe Gazette and Observer, 


OBESITY OBVIATED AND ADIPOSITY 
ARRESTED. 


It is a mattcr for congratulaticn that obesity is taking 
its proper plece as a di:cace, and it is receiving that 
scientific attention which it has long lacked. It dovs not 
follow that a peiscn need to be the size of Sir John 
Falstaff to show that he is unbealthily fat. According to 
a person’s height, ¢o chould his weight correspond, and this 
standard has been prepared by Mr. F. C. Russell, Woburn 
House, Bedford Square, London, W.C., co that arycne can 
ece at a glance whether or no he is tvo +tout. People in 
the part have Leen wont to regard fatness as constitutional, 
and romething to be laughed at rather than to be prescribed 
for ecriously; but this is evidently an crror, as persons 
whose mode of life ]as cavsed a certain excess of ficsh 
require treating for the cause of that excess, not by merely 
stopping further increase, Lut by removing the cause 
itself. It is astonishing how long we go on perpetuating 
errér, and how difficult it is to make people disbelieve 
anything, no matter how palpably falec the principle, if it 
has become at all firmly fixed in the public mind. These 
facts with regard to obesity, however, are £0 obvious that 
there ought to be no difficulty about their acceptance when 
once they are become known; and as 2 matter of fact the 
immense number of persons who have already acknowlodged 
their truth by recording their bencfits from Mr. Russell's 
treatment is simply wonderful. It is wonderful how this 
“Pasteur” and “Koch” of English discoverers can 
actually reduce as much as l4lb. in ecven days with a 
simple herbal remedy. His book (256 pages) only costs 
four penny stamps, and ho is quite willing to afford all 
information to those sending as above. It is really woith 
reading.— Southport Visitor, 


en 


HOME NOTES PAGE. 


A Pack wOrk PAaBIICUIARLY ICE J. ALIBE. 
IsouEL will be gled to aneucr, in this page. questions of 
general intercel upon houscheld matters. eo far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked HomE NOTES. 


EK must be eaten very fresh; they should only 
rls just be dead before cooking. 
pour cold 


When Grease is Spilt ona Stove, \ater on 
it at once, which will harden the grease and prevent its 
soaking in far. 


Cold Peas, French Beans and Potatoes 


make an excellent salad when cold and drained well. 
For this sort of calad an oil and vinegar dressing is 


superior to cream. 
directly the 


Apply Glycerine to a Scald gecident 


happens. and cover it up with strips of rag, soaked in 
gl yaarie. If the glycerine is not at hand upply salad 


oil in the same way. — 
: " Butter some squares of toast, 
Devilled Toast. spread them with French 
mustard, mixed with chilli vinegar and ckopped pickles. 
Place on this a slice of hurd-boiled egg, then cover witha 
thin slice of tuast, and serve very hot. 


To Keep the Enamel of a Bicycle a 

ops about once in two or three weeks 

Good Condition, wipe off the dust and clean it 

with a good furniture polish. If ecratcked, this will 
hide a certain amount of damage. 


Tartar and Discoloration on Teeth 
should be carefully polished off with a cloth, on which 
is a little prepared chalk or finely-powdered pumice- 
stone. If this is done regularly, a dentist's aid to 
remove the hardene ! tartar wiil not be nceded. 


: Pour o::e gallon of boiling water 
Ginger Pop. on to one ood of loaf sugar, half 
an ounce of ginger, and one ounce of cream of tartar, 
When nearly cold add a teaspoonful of yeast. Strain 
and bottle, and in six hours it will Le fit for use. If 
root ginger be used, it should be Loiled in the water 
for twenty minutes. (Reply to NaN.) 


. is very useful when there is no 
Milk Soup stock ioconvert into soup, and the 
fish course is not to be Loi'ed. Take 9 quart of milk 
and boil it slowly with an cnicn and a Viade of mace. 
Rub an egg into two ounces cf flour unt:l it is in fine 
crumbs, then stir slowly into the boiling silk. Season 
with pepper and salt, a little piece of buttcr, etrain, and 
serve at once, with fried dice of bread. 

Melt four 


How to Make Sealing-Waz. ounces of 


shellac cautious!y ipa bright copper pan, over a clear 
fire (charcoal if pool's) and when fused add one ounce 
and a quarter of Venice turpentine. 
and then add three ounces of vermilicn, for red wax, 
and two ounces of ivory b'ack, in an impalpable powder 
if black sealing-wax be required. Remove the pan from 
the fire, cool a little, weigh it into pieces, and roll them 
in circular sticks on a warm stone slab, by means of a 
polished wooden block. If preferred, the wax may be 
ured into mou!ds while still very hot und in a state of 
usion. (Ieply to N. Brown.) 


. First blend one ounce of 
Simple Muffins. German yeast with a tea- 


spocnful of brown sugar and one quart of warm milk. 
Set tliee pounds of flour in a basin, mix in a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and make a bole in the centre of the 
flour. Pour in the yeast, work all into a soft dough, 
and set to rise, covered with a cloth, for three hours. 
Then mould the muffins into shape, and put cn a floured 
bakiug tin, and set to rise for an hour. Bake the 
muffins in greased rings, on the hot plate, ullowing 
plenty of room to rise. Should the dough Le made too 
soft to mould with the hand, put it straight into the 
rings, and let it rise before baking. (Reply to CREES.) 


tF YOU LIKE “HOME NOTES” PAGE 
YOU WILL LIKE HOME NOTES. THESE 
ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE INTERESTING 
THINGS TO BE FOUND IN THE CURRENT 
(ISSUE. 


The Undecided Girl. 
Accident to the German Empress. 
Countess of Warwick as an Editor. 
Two Costumes Sketched at Ostend. 


| Save Erery Spoonful of Gravy or Stock, 


| wot flavoured, as a small quantity of either is a 


Mix thoroughly, } 


ee ee 
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great help in made dishes. pet 
To Make Collars Look Glossy, jn the 


, usual way, iron, and then with the | heel of tke 
polishing iron, bring up the glaze. This is done by firm 
even pressure. (Reply to R. R. BR.) 

Chop finely or minco some cold 
Ham Toast. eg nix it with a little cream or 

a beaten egg, lay it upon buttered toast, and place it in 

a hot oven for three or four minutes. Dried salmon, 

tongue, salt beef, or cooked fish are equally eavoury if 


ccoked as above. 
Baits uke half a pound of 
Cocoanut Biscuits. ae oeeeGp datiihe 
same quantity of easter sugar, add to these ingredients 
a tablespoonful of flour. Dind into a stiff paste with 
the leaten whites of eggs. Form the mixture into 
rough cakes, and bake slowly in a steady oven on greased 


or rice-puper. 
. ; the followin 

For Mounting Photographs decine wal ie 
found very useful : Boil together in a jar set in a pan 
of boiling water, an ounce and a half of gum arabic, 
three-quarters of an ounce of white sugar, half an ounce 
of starch, and a little water. When thick and white 
pour off into a bottle for use. 


4? : Take two eggs, their weight in 
Qu een’s Cakes. white Mae and flour, two 
ounces and a half of butter, one teaspoonful of baking 
powder, a few drops of essence of lemon, and one ounce 
of currants. Cream the butter, eggs, and sugar to- 
gether first, and then add the flour, in which the baking 
sertoge is already mixed. Beat all together thoroughly, 
bat add the currants; pour into small tins, and isis 
quickly in a sharp oven. 
a This is the 
Lemonade without Lemons. y504 vot 


mean, and will keep some time in bottles. Two or three 
teaspoonfuls added to a tumbler of cold water makes a 
delicious drink. Take five pounds of loaf sugar and one 
quart of cold water and let it boil gradually. When 
quite boiling pour it on to three ounces of citric acid 
and two drams of csasence of lemon. When this is per- 
fectly cold bottle for use. (Reply to ARGYLL.) 


To Make Elderberry JWine, Pick, the 


berries when 
quite ripe, and dry. Squeeze out the juice in a proper 
ress for the purpose. Then put the mashed berries 
into an open jar with juice enough to cover them. Let 
these stand about a week to infuse. Next, strain the 
juice into a cast, and to every ten gullons add one 
gallon of multed spirit. A little sugar and some cloves 
should be added to the brandy. (Reply to INQUIRER.) 


The Successful Cleaning of Lamp Globes 
is understood in very few households, and consequently 
the glass never looks really white. Soap and water 
alone will not produce this effect. A little salts of 
lemon dissolved in the water in which the globes are 
washed has a marvellous cleansing power when added 
to the usual soap and water. After wa-hing, the glass 
should be well rinsed in cold water and then set to drain 
wh-re the water can run off, and tho globes will dry 


rapidly. 
says a Gather the Leans 
Pickled French Beans. young, leaving = 
bit of the stalk on, cover them with a strong brine for 
two days, then wipe them carefully and put them in a 
jar; allow two ounces of whole pepper and two ounces 
each of ginger and mace to every quart of vinegar. Boil 
and skim it, ard pour it hot over the beans; cover them 
up to keep in the steam, and the next day reboil the 
vinegar and again pour it hot over the beans. Cover 
them as before, but do not tie down till the pickle is 


quite cold. 
a as . Make ao light cake 
Sh encbei ry Shortcake. \ith the weight of 
three eggs in flour. sugar, and butter, and a pinch of 
baking-powder, bake it in shallow round tins and leave 
till cold. Mash some good but small strawberries with 
a little sugar, sprinkle with Maraschino liqueur, spread 
al fd of them on one of the cakes and cover lightly 
with thickly-whipped cream, place another cike over 
the berries, sandwich fashion, then repeat the layer, add 
ancther cake, and finish with berries and cream. (Reply 
to EVANGELINE.) 


A Mushroom Sauce 


ofa crop in country districts, Either button or 
flat mushrooms can be for this sauce, which is an 
advantage. First wash the mushrooms in cold water, 
drain and dry in an old soft cloth. The flat ones should 
be cut rather small. Tuke some good beef gravy and 
stew the mushrooms in it, rejecting the 3; adda 
little ketchup, pepper and salt, a bit of lemon peel, and 
a lump of batter. Remove the lemon peel, thicken the 
sauce with a little brown flour, and serve. 


‘is in great demand just 
now, which is the result 
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To Take Grease Out of Leather, PY. 
white of an egg to the spot and dry in the sun. Repeat 
the application till tle stain is removed. 


ae a sharp, steady oven, where 
Pastry Req wires it can look nicky. Cuare- 
ful watching is necessary, and an experienced cook will 
test the heat of her oven with a piece of paper, or thin 
slice of bread, Lefore commencing her work. 


Here is a Paste Blacking Recipe. 


Work together thoroughly one pound each of ivory black 
and treacle, with two ounces of olive oi!, until the oil 
is thoroughly mixed; then add two ounces of oil of 
vitriol and enough water to form the blacking into a 
stiff paste. : 


To Make Sage Tea. 


quantity into a jug and pour over it boiling water. 
Strain before using, but do not have too strong an 
infusion. I cannot give exact quantities because it 
depends on the sage used, but experience wi'l soon 
decide for you. (Iteply to Kensincton READER.) 


Having procured dried 
sage leaves, put a smull 


° » is made as follows: Stand 
Devonshire Cream new milk for abcut 
twelve Lours, without disturbing the cream ; lift it 
gently in the vessel ‘t was cet in on to the atove. Leave 
it there until a thick skin forms and the milk is just on 
the boil. Remove it, stand ina cool place until the 
next moining, then skim off carefully. (Heply to Housg- 
KEEPER.) 
. ° in this way, 

Tie your Shoestrings ifs wey, and you 
they come unfastened. Proceed exactly as if you were 
going to tie an ordinary bow, but before drawing it up 
pass the right hand loop through the knot, then give a 
steady pull to both loops, and the string will be tied 
fast. It can easily be untied by pulling the right-hand 
string. (Reply to Eva.) 

makes a very good joint for a 


A Veal Goose family ata smallexpense. Bone 
a good sized piece of breast of veal, trim it neatly ond 
lay it on a board, cover it thickly with sage and onion 
stuffing, roll it up tightly, and bind with tape to keep it 
in shape. It may either be roasted before a clear fire, 
or baked in a good oven; whichever way it is dono it 
must be basted very thoroughly. Send to table very 
hot with a good brown gravy. The time for cooking, of 
course, must depend on the size of the “ goose.” 
put two ounces of 


To Preserve Oilcloth, Pio into m pint. of 


water ; let this stand in a warm oven til! mel If it 
remains liquid when cold it is fit for use; if not, a 
little more warm water must be added to it. Having 
washed the oilcloth and allowed it to dry thoroughly, 
procced thus: Dip a lmen rag in!o the glue-water, and 
with it rub the oilcloth. Let it dry. This wi!l preserve 
the oilcloth and give it a beautiful gloss; after this 
application only dusting will be required for some 
time. 
Take twelve ripe tomatoes, a 
Tom ato Soup. — onion, one small carrot, 
half a turnip, a quarter of a pound of rice, one pint of 
milk, a pinch of celery seed (tied in a muslin bay), two 
ounces of butter, three pints of cold water, pepper and 
salt to taste, about oue ounce of flour, and a lar 
tablespoonful of finely-minced parsley. Skin, d, 
and chop the onion very finely, scrape, and then te 
the carrot, cut the turnip into very thin slices, wash the 
rice, and put all these with the tomatoes into a large 
saucepan. Then press as much of the pulp as 
ES through a colander, keeping back only the 
rd pieces of vegetables, Divide the butter into 
pieces and roll it in the flour, add this with the 
milk to the soup, and stir over the fire till it boils 
then throw in the parsley, and, ; 


if the tomatoes were not quite A 


ripe, a small lump of sugar. 


Pour boiling hot into the soup 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


tureen, and serve at once. 
(Reply to Este.) 
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WE MUST STOP AT HOME. 


Tuxse lines are written on a cold, blusterous day in March. The 
wind is twisting the trees in the garden and banging the windows and 
doors like a choleric old landlord in a hurry for his rent. I keep 
stirring up the fire every few minutes, but all the same the chills creep 
down my spine and up my legs as if they were getting me ready for a 
visit from the influenza or pneumonia. The sky is the colour of a 
Quaker coat, and vagabond snow squalls whirl through the air as 
though they were hunting for people who are out without a licence or 
an ulster. 

In two words, it is vile, mean weather ; and if I could have my way 
I should pack my bag in 4 jiffy and be off for the tail end of Italy 
by to-night’s tidal train, and not show up in England again before the 
middle of May. 

But that’s where it is. Ican’t go. I’m stuck fast here. I’ve got 
to work. As St. Paul puts it, “Necessity is laid upon me’—the 
necessity of earning £s. d. to meet current expenses. The fellows 
with plenty of money in the bank are free to skip off to Nice, 
Mentone, or Africa, and bake themselves in the sunshine, but I am 
booked to stop at home, poke at the fire, and fight the weather. Ah! 
gracious me ; how much easier life would slip along if we could only 
have our own way. 

In that case, for example, Mrs. Lambourne, of Eynsham, might 
have lived so as to avoid the trouble which made her its victim in 
June, 1891. It was not the weather that lay at the bottom of it, but 
the thousand things which compose the existence of the great crowd of 
us—labour, worry, responsibility, and monotony, among them. If she 
could have got clear of these when young and kept clear of them—but 
why talk? We all know how it is. 

This woman, like faithful millions besides her, plodded away and 
did her duty until she broke down. Strength failed, and weakness 
took its place. She was low and languid. ‘The least exertion brought 
on a perspiration as if she had been out in the rain. Her eyes and 


face went yellow, and a horrible sinking feeling weighed her down. 
Her tongue was thickly furred ; she had a nasty taste in the mouth 
and was continually spitting up a sour froth. Kat she could not—even 


Ample Refreshment 


| 
| 
for a small picnic party can be made from a single bottle of Rowntree’s Elect | 
Lemonade, which, at the cost of 44d. only, is sufficient for 32 tumblers of the | 
most deliciously cooling of summer drinks, possessing the same Ss of 


purity, strength, and flavour which have earned for Rowntree’s Elect Cocoa 


high reputation throughout the United Kingdom. 


O Ss 
ELect Lemonade 


Of all Grocers, Confectioncrs, &c, Accept none but Rowntree’s Elect Lemonade. 
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a few mouthfuls giving her pains in the stomacl.. the chest, and, in 
fact, half over her body. The kidney secretion was in a terrible state 
—almost black and voided with difficulty. Sweats at might, too, the 
poor lady had. You might have wrung water out of her linen. It 
looked like consumption, but happily it was not. 

She grew so weak she held on to the furniture as she tottered across 
the room. And nervous! Why, she worried ceer the licking of the 
clock. The doctor said it was her liver, and, in part, anyway, he was 
right. But he failed to help her. 

In September, 1891, she began attending the Oxford Infirmary as 
an out patient ; and continued for six weeks. But nothing came of it. 
In January, 1892, she had influenza, which left her so weak that she 
thought she was going to die. She had to battle for her breath, and 
her pulse beat as if it would burst the skin. From a. big, stout woman 
she had shrunk until you might have picked her up in your arms like 
a baby. 

“ This was the condition I was in at Whitsuntide, 1893,” she says. 
“Then a lady who was on a visit to our village came to see me. 
Taking natice (who could help it?) of how bad I was she said she 
believed she knew a medicine that would do me gcod—namely, Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup. On this she told what wonders it had done for others 
handled as I was. In short, she inspired me with hope and faith in it. 

“Indeed, she did more ; she went herself to Messrs. Sawyer and 
and Sons, the grocers, and bought me a bottle. It did me good, as 
the lady promised. In a few days I was better ; I could eat a bit, and 
digested it. ‘l'e be brieZ, Mother Seigel’s Syrup soon got me out of 
bed, and in a short time it had me sound and well. Thank God for 
this medicine and the good messenger He sent to make it known to 
me. I want to tell others about it, and that is why I write this letter 
and am willing to have it published.”—(Signed) (Mrs) Ann Lam- 
BourNF, Newland Street, Eynsham, Oxford. 

Is not that yood reading? In very truth it is; reading to cheer us 


up. Wecan’t all have our own way and run when the wild winds” 
But we can stop where we are and get well 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup. 
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blow and disease invades. 
—which is even better sometimes. 


Try 
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GOLD 


CIGARETTES. 


ALWAYS LET YOUR MAXIM BE, 
NOTHING BUT “OLD GOLD” FOR ME. 
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COURT OF APPEAL, 


“Isn't it strange,” asks Mack, “that people notice the 
mannerisms of others very quickly, and are utterly 
unconscious of their own? have a friend who is a 
good mimic; he is continually ‘taking off’ the little 
ways of persons he sees, and is quick to detect them, 
but Le was guite annoyed the other day. when I 
ventured to point out a peculiarity in his own actions.” 

‘We are all tarred with that brush, 

Mack; some more than others. One man will say 

“D'you seeP” after almost every sentence; he 

doesn’t for a moment doubt that you understand 

him, but he acquired a habit of which he is un- 
conscious. Yet he will laugh at another person's 
habit of saying “ You know” in the very same way. 

If we had that power that the poet sighed for—to 

gee ourselves us others see us—how surprised we 

should be! Perhaps you don’t walk as though you 
were a soldier or nibble your penholder as your 
colleagues do, but you never miss an opportunity of 
informing your acquaintances that you “ had to make 
your own way in the world,” and that you can dress 
well on a very small amount per annum, and think 
that everybody ought to do likewise. Your friend is 
always turning his money over in his pocket, and you 
wonder why l:e docs not break himself of the hubit, 
but you do not observe that you constantly take out 
our pencil and examine the point when you are 
talking business. But, after all, many of these 
mannerisms are innocent enough, and the world 
would be a queer place if we were all “ just so.” 


G. 8. P. has been much interested in the article on Sir 
Titus Salt, more especially with that part dealing 
with alpacca. He says: “ Who wears alpacca? I see 
old pensioners and others crawling about in alpacca 
coate, but the ordinary individ taboos them. I 
have worn an alpacca jacket indoors during warm 
weather for years, but whenever I go out in one 

ple stare and make remarks which show their bad 
Pending. I think that if men in hot weather, instead 
of discarding their waistcoats and wearing cummer- 
bunds to business, adopted alpacca coats, they would 
feel the benefit of it.” 


Mars. B. A. G. has heard that bacteria are generated in 
the bristles of the ordinary house broom. She is 
afraid that there may be some truth in this statement, 
and consequently wants to know what to do in order 
to minimize the risk of infection—————_If one 
likes to go to the trouble one could find germs of 
disease in pretty nearly every article of geueral use. 
Don’t worry about this theory of yours. One cannot 
spend the whole day sitting in a corner picking 
microbes off broom-bristles. Keep your brooms 
clean, as ve would the other utensils in your house- 
hold, and the germs will migrate to quarters more 
suited to their physical development. 


Wuart sort of Bank Holiday did you spend? Did you 
have any adventures or experiences of a startling 
sort? If so, let us hear about them. As a little 


incentive, I offer a solid silver pencil-case to the. 


reader who forwards the most interesting account of 
a Bank Holaey experience, and a pen-knife to each 
of the next best twenty-five. Post-cards to reach the 
“ Holiday” Editor by Monday, August 28th. 


Usrquitous asks: “Can you explain how it is that 
amongst the large number of papers and cheap pub- 
lications of almost every description left in railway 
carriages, one hardly ever finds a copy of Pearson's 
Weekly so‘deserted’? -My travels during a twelve- 
month take me over a considerable number of miles on 
the railway, and I have not yet found a P.W. left ina 
railway carriage, although I have picked up a copy of 
every other Poa sa { can think of. How is it?” 

his is a big tax upon our modesty, 
and can only be attributed to the fact that the average 
reader of P.IV. knows a good thing when he sees it, 
and holds on to it when he gets it. 


War do young people troubled with love affairs come 
to me for advice and consolation? If they could but 
see the bald-headed old duffer who is responsible for 
this page, with about as much romance in his nature 
as there ure hairs on his head, they would seek advice 
from more auspicious quarters. Now, this week a 
young m:n, who implores me to use a nom-de-plume, 
places before me the following pole “ My father 
was guardian to young lady whom he loved greatly, 
and it was his ing wish that 1 should marry her. 
With this object in view he wrote to me while I was 
in Africa, asking me to promise to marry her. Now, 
I had known the young lady from my boyhood days, 
and liked her very much, and so without much 
thought I wrote back promising to do as my father 
wished. When wy father died [ determined to come 
home, and on the voyage fell violently in love with a 
lady, in whom I have subsequently discovered the 
love is reciprocated. The lady to whom Iam ergaged 
really loves me, which mukes matters become more 
complicated. What amI to do?” ———T his is 
very serious, young man, and I publish it as a 
warning to those other young men who are likely 
to make unconditional promises in regard to their 
love affairs. I must, of necessity, obliterate all feel, 


ings of sentiment in offering you advice, and, there- 
fore, the only course open, consistent with your future 
peace of mind and the happiness of the girl who loves 
you (A), is to keep the vow you made, even at the 
risk of jeopardising your own happiness. 1 do not 
for one moment believe that, if you are an honourablo 
young mun, you could live happily even in the love of 
the girl whom you wish to marry (B), if the know- 
ledge of that broken vow hung over your head 
throughout life. Simply weigh the circumstances, 
and see how they balance. On the one side you have 
the broken vow, happiness for the girl B, and your 
own false happiness; on the other side you have the 
fulfilled vow, prin for the girl A, and the know- 
ledge that you have done your duty. The only 
inconsistent point in the Sie business is that if you 
keep the vow you made to your father and marry the 
girl you promised to, you cannot truthfully keep your 
vow “to love and cherish” your wife. Anyway, this 
is getting very lugubrious, so let us yet on to some- 
thing more cheerful. 

C. T. S. tells me that a friend of his has a vine in his 
greenhouse bearing a leaf 15} inches across and 15} 
inches in length. ‘Two years ago the vine was sub- 
merged in salt water, as the result of a severe storm. 
Whether this had anything to do with the abnormal 
growth of this, my correspondent cannot tell. 
——— Does any other reader know of an 

instance to Leat this? 


ORGAN-GRINDER writes: “ Following up your note 
referring to an ‘ Organist’s Record,’ Isend herewith a 
record of the nite of changes I have made on 
Sundays—not régularly, but on big festivals. Asan 
organist I have constantly to change my coat for a 
cassock, and vice versa, and when I get home I always 
tuke my frock coat off und put on a lounge coat or 
jacket. This entails seventeen changes, made up as 
follows: 

“AM. 


6.W Dress lounge .. Home. 


7.30 Frock coat. .. For church, 
8.0 Cassock... .. At church. 
8.45 Frock coat . .. For home. 
9.0 Lounge jacket.... «oe At home. 
1U.BO Frock cOab «5.0.5. esescs soc onvees eos sence For charch, 
11.0 Cassock. sibsontocsbaneccvsseeersseceeess, At CRUICHS 
Mt. 
2. ... For home. 
8. ... At home. 
2.30 ... For church. 
3.0 Cassock... ... At church. 
3.43 Frock coat..........-.sccssccssoesssceeses coe For home. 
AiO) Tounge:..-..s.-0.,ccceossesecsesctscessse sss At home. 
5.30 rock coat «eee For church, 
6.0 Cassock... .... At church, 
7.15 Frock coa ... For home. 
7.80 Lounge jackct.........cceccscseeseeees ees At home.” 
- Can anybody beat this ? 


B. T. tells me that while he was in Paria a short time 
ago he had a chance of going to the ball at the Hotel 
de Ville by the members of the Municipal Council to 
their friends and electors; but temporary illness pre- 
vented his attendance. He wishes to know if he 
missed anything good. Not so much as 

ou might have done if you had been there, judging 
From, the report !aid before the Council. There were 
4,000 guests, and between them they danced off 
with six dozen silver spoons and nearly 700 
miscellaneous articles. They were not at all 
particular about what they took ; mustard-pots, 
napkins, flower vases — it was all fish that 
came to their nets. Some seem to have taken their 
wine home in bottles instead of drinking it there. 
This bail is a somewhat rough affair. Tho better-class 

-op'e do not go, as a rule; they give away their 
tickets. These are bought up by al sorts of people, 
and the result is a motley gathering. Evening diess 
is very much optional. It will interest you to learn 
that the loes of property was not so large this year as 
it has been previously. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends me some extracts fiom the 
visitors’ book of the Duchy Hotel at Princetown. ‘I hey 
are particular:y good, but to fully appreciate them it 
is necessary to know that the hotel is adjoining 
Dartmoor Prison : 

Recognised many old friends in the care of the Govern- 
mcnt, principally lawyers and clergymen. 


A delightful place to stay, even in the rain, but if the rain 
were to stop it wouldn't bc mist. 
Cuartes Drptey Wanstc. 


Sept. 17, '96.—Lavinia Annie T. Clack and Husband. 
Added by another visitor—Poor Man, 


Food gool and plain, likewise hostess. 


From Post Bridge to Duchy, all dripping and touchy, 
One man and three women came tripping along, 
They would have come tripping, but the horse wanted whipping. 
ey had patties and pasties, and wine muchy-muchy, 
After which they all restcd and broke into song. 
They groaned at the weather, the so) ping old heatlicr, 
The wind and the rain, that came rattling around ; 
But a warm cherry fire dried their soaking attire, 
And tea and good cheer at the Duchy they found. 


I gladly offer twenty-five stereoscopes to 
the senders of the best twenty-five extracts from hotel 
books. Post-cards only, to “Extract Eprror,” 
by Monday, August 28th. 


Cc. 

collected 
before the summer is ovcr. 
by Englishmen residing abroad is very gratifying. 


Ir isn’t difficult to understand why our Empire develops 
when one has occasion to become acquainted with 
such sturdy little Britons as Bertha Granger, of 
Barbarton, South Africa. This young lady, whose 

is only ten summers, was reading last year atout 
Hk FresH Air Funp, and on talking tke matter 
over with her litt’e friend, named Doris Isaacs, 
decided tohold a bazaar. From that time until July 12th 
last the little girls, together with some other equally 
enthusiastic little friends, toiled with the articles for 
selling, with the result that Taz Fresw Ar FUND is 
richer by £30. This is really capi‘al, and I am 
delighted to be able to convey to these plucky 
children the warmest thanks of the 750 odd little 
slum birds whom they have thus benefited. 


Tre FeatTHERED WokLD have sent along another sub- 


stantial cheque, and Monday, August 2l1st, will be 
known as their second day. 


Fripay, Angust 18th, will be known as “ the Employees 


of the May Consolidated Day.” £30 has Leen sub- 
scribed to the F.A.F. by the staff for that purpose. 
South Africa is a fine place for money, and the F.A.F. 
has some good friends there. 


Lucky Bac.—Thanks. 


A FORTNIGHT since I acknowledged the receipt of £25 from 

F. Kel'y, Johannesburg, but omitted to say that it was 
him from the employees of the Wolhuter Gold Mines 
vr. Kelly added that he hopes to be able to send more 
The interest taken in the F. A. F. 


Limited. 


Amount Previously Acknowledged, £2,262 &s. <d. 


Ogpinary SUBSCRIFTIONS: 


Beatrice Foster, 2s. 6d.; E. B. 8., 1s. Gd.; Eric Barnard, 7s. 6d 
Perey, Marjory, and Joyce, 43. €d.; Anon (North-Cave), 5s. ; A 
McKoberte, £1; Harry, Dolly, and Edgar Perret, 3s.; A Birthday Gift 
#1 10s.; Mies Mand Stirling (British Columbia), £25; A Lover of Chil- 
dren, 1s.; In crigge? hs Three Gone Before and Two Lef: ; Ma 
Rigy, Grange, 5s.; Phyllis Smythe, ls.; J. P. H.,4d.; Four Schneiders 
5e.; L. M. C., 2a, 6d.; D. W., 38.; Griff, it M. W., 68.; G. G. 
Lewis, 1s. 1d.; “* Quiet Rest,” £1; A. G., 1s. 6d.; 

8a.; W. P., 68.; C . P. Bowen, 38. 


ylor (Philadelph ; 
rs 5a.: G. J. Evans, 91.; 8. Chorlton, 
G. E.8., 58.; “ Excelsior,’’ 2s, 64.; H. Rath} one, 2a, 6d. ; C. M. B 
£5; Compton Miss, 3. ; Fresh Air, 1s, 6d.; Ivor, Cissie, Hilda, Dora, 
and Gi Roberts, 5e.; Anon, 3s.; M.C. Blake, £1 1s.; Towor View 
1s.; J.'T. Lawrence, 58.; Mrs. Lywood, 3d.; G. S., le. 6d., H. B., Is. 
Balance of Beanfcast from Wimble and Son, Shadwell, 10s.; C. A’ 
; .’s compliments, 


. 


Children, 5s. 3d.; A 8 thiser, 3s.; With Love from the Little 
Seg am Beay, 4s. rs i Walter Gordon Millar, 1Cs.; Edith Poplar, 
8. 


CoLLEcTED: 


Lower deck of H.M.S. S:ral'ow, per J. Dobriskey, £3 58.; Bertha C. 
Hill, 168. ; *‘ Fleur de Lis,” £1; A North London Supper Party, 4s. ; 
Kate Lemmon, £1 4s.; Pupils at Mrs. Jenk’s Schoat, 1¢s.; Emily 
Lanaze, 2s. 9d. ; H. J. W. Jones, £1; F. A. D., at C. C. Buildings R. A., 
J0s.; Frances B. Johnston, 12s.; Lucie Hickman, 10s; F. J. Ratcliffe. 
10s.;M. H., 1s.; M. E. Scott, 53, Sd.; 8. FP. 8., 23.; Mrs. F. 8., 10s. ; 
Annie Morl-y and Harry Seale, 5s.; A. J. Catchpole, £1; Beatrice 
Vickera, 12a.; The Butlanl (Blackpool) Subscription, per Hicks, £2 Se. ; 
Children's Soe Madge Tuson. 12s. 9d.; Nellie Ryall, 1s, ¢d.; W. 
8. G., 16s, 3d.; arles Howell, £3 €s.; Anon (Bristol), 43. 2d.; 
Beatrice Burgess, 10:.; Flerouce G. Clements, €s.; Winnie Cluett, 
jneromt: ), 10s.; Schoolgirl's collection, 1s. 1td.; Herbert, Fitz- 

rbert ils. 2d.; Typewrit:ng Tent (Blackpool), £1 J1s. 1d.; Hamp. 
tonians, &, Gd. ; Children and Officials Hants Female Orphan Asylum, 
Bellevue, Southampton, 103.; J. Wcodward (Gibraltar), 3s.; G. E. 
conve, ids. ; C. M. 8, (Exeter), 28.; F. G. Newnan, £1 7s. 6d.; R. H. 
Brookes, 7. 3d. ; The Misses Bucsansky. 10s.; J. R. B., 18; A. A. L., 
4d. ; Phyllis and Kenneth Gwinnell. 4s.; Assistants at Mr. Simpson’s 
pec gg aorvond beta meng We. rey xem _— Lees 17th 

ompany, Wes ivision, R.G.A. (Plymouth), £1; Result of Bazaar 
Higed by the Misees M. an i). Winter, L. and @. W 


Cc 6d. 
Reader eof Featheve.! World, cecond coration, £8 2s.; B. G. Percy and 


Grand P.W. Total, £2,403 12s, 2d. 


POSTAL RATES. 
| 


Name of Publication. One Year Half Year |3 Monthe 

8. D. 6 D. 8. D. 

Pearson’s Weekly............. sasoascessaees 88 44 23 
Notes 88 464 aay 

6 6 33 « 8 

88 44 23 

90 46 23 

so 26 a3 

26 —_— — 

a6 _ — 


ALL POST FREE. 


Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Registered Telegraphic Address— 
“Humovursoms, Lonnon.” 
M R. A. THO 3i 
80 Pitt Street), Aetlowrne Cd Lt Post Pe acer Nia or ra | 


trect), Adelaide (7 K i ; 4 5 
pstbee) @ King iam Sireet), and Cape Towa oop 


P.W. can be obtained in Puris at Neal's Library, £18 Rue Rivoli, 
at the principal Kiosks, c . Sanh 


Printed and Published by C. Antwun Peansow Lrp., at Pearson's 
Weekly Buildings, Hcarietta Street, London, W. 
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_ “WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” ee 


| Why a0t wave Value for Money? EECHAM’ Sy 


MITCHELL’S 


ao iaen PILLS 
66 PRIZE CROP’ |Bilious and Nervous Disorders, 


Choice Virginia Sick Headache, Constipation, Wind and 

= Pains in Stomach, Impaired Digestion, | 

CIG ARE I I ES, Disordered iota and Female Ailments:: 
3 : In Hoxes 1s. 1lid., and 2s. 9d. euch, with full directions. 


| WEIGHT VALUE THE 1s. 1d. BOX CONTAINS 56 PILLS. 
fee ee 2 o* oz iN The Sale is Now Six Million Boxes Yearly. 
WEIGHT. }/THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE.: 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers Everywhere. 
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= TOO BToOUT. Hoe eeepc as 
i} 
For years I was a very bad figure, wasshart of brent! 
He it Yon canoe Otherwise Obtain hand i janitive misery to mynclt. Almost by ascideut £20; 


T became possessed of a remedy which has cdred me, Co., ri a 
and will send pars icalars for stam; addre: a a Haurdressers fitted : 
envelope. Mrs. MOORE, 1 Borough ndon £.E.f up Estimates free. | yra 
> 
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we will and 4 dozen 3d. bars, carriage paid, for P.O. value 3s. r 
“yr GETTER VALUE IMPOSSIBLE ‘Jl Sa ome 
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SR A SE OES 
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Fowl-houses from 6/-. Gur- 


den Drains from 6/-. Hypolite, Deptford. j ITED) |i 
pal trl A al ; 
MUSIC FOR SUMMER EVENINGS. FPN SOUTHALLS earenre®) | 


PICK-ME-UP and Stores, or 
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CAMPBELL'S Gold Medal , 
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@ ROS 
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BULL STREDT. BIRMINGHAM. 
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Lise thus a EDOO Co. a bed, — LEAF READY TO HA D : : fa the only sensible one. Do not bind yoursIf with the galling chain of endless debt 

c _ af ALL TOBACCONISTS. {am called the Instalment System). Do not buy a watch without first testing it. 
a. SAMUEL: 8 System is Simple and Satisfactory to all parties concerned (a fact 
confirmed by tlcusanda of Un-oliited Testin.ouials), The purchaser is never 
urdeusd with debt, but is supplied with a wi ot unrivalled value at the v Lowe’ 


very security is given, A ry ¥ PREBE 
AtLowsD: fu! Tamount beiny refunded if purchaser is not satisfie., 
— ST. 


H. SAMUEL’S | H. SAMUEL’S 


The Introduction of WATCHES SOLID STERLING SILVER 
” 
9 embody all tho Latest In- ACME Warcn" 
C ventions aud most — ee eats dont nndaanp penot 
Improvements, ima’ ** Protective ” Cap. Warranted 
tare grate by | Sia eon coe 
‘ HBR MAJESTY'S Pare teas. 
CHEMICAL ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. | Also supplied in « Lao'es’ rite. 


A SUPERB ALsUM 
consisting of over pages, and 
embellished with no fore than 3,000 
Engravings, will be sent Post Free to 
any applicant sounding name and 
| aidress, It is ris with full 


FLY 
PAPERS 


ke. “9 
MoneySaving opportunities, It will 
not cost you more than a penny to post 
your application, but the Volum: will 
save you many hard-earned Pounds, 


SECCOTINE 


They Cannot Resist Them. 


Heterseamaierate teers My He SAMUEL s, 
Moat po rea’, od e 
or use "Che seen and sens oins either Be you get MATHER’. 


WwW oor _imctured ‘orticles in Wood, Iron, China, 07, 99, 101, 33, 89, 95 & 121 


oti 
Vap r, Leather, Cloth, Ivory, &c, mi bee, sen Bold by Chemists and Dvugg'« es only. 


Market Street, : 
cae ee W. MATHER Limited, ‘ THE 
Send for Free Sample. Dyer Street, Ma- chester ACME 
McCAW, STEVENSON & 1a., BELFAST ; 


2 Cannon 8t., London ; 12 eld St., Gaegow. 
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2 Tobscces, scientifically blended, free from added scent, flavourin or anger, ‘which the natural leaf. It differs 
y from any isbaseo hitherte put before the public, Give it atrial. nacusnd dartmioesits 


The Um. and {@. ton ore recesrmeoted te hyeping to tebesce tx geet condiioe ; 
Dr. ANDREW WILSON, | F.B.S.Buy Etc, says: ~~. 
«Pre tabac Is as ental «candion th Smakras pee fol and pry ale « ad yor Tool Haus shel pw od mia ean gra soe” 
asK aT AEE FIRST-CLASS TOBACCONISTS, STORMS, &o. - 
MANUFACTURED AND GUARANTEED BY— 


FP AMMA. a AS .C.; OHURCHMAN, . Ipswich, London, and Norwich... Ae _Estabtished 1790. 


|FOR MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS } 
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Soap ee 


HAS MAINTAINED ITS SUPREMACY 


in the face of the whole world’s competition. Such. a_ record could not be. ‘achieved without “cause. 
Temporary successes are comparatively easy, but for an article to maintain its. popularity generation after 
generation it must appeal to something more than passing fancy. This is the case with Pears’ Soap. It is, and 
always has been, an honest product. Everywhere abroad it has found a place in public favour equal to 
that for so long held‘in England. Men and women alike find it good and reliable. The man who has 
once tried Pears’ Soap in the form of a Shaving Stick wants no other; he. takes it with him on all his 
journeys. The woman who travels and fails to take a supply of Pears’ must put up with substitutes 
until her burning, smarting skin inexorably demands the ‘*matchless for the spurlenies. We 
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